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Art. VII.—Rob Roy, by the author of Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
and The Antiquary. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, James East- 
burn & Co, 1818. 


Iv is not possible that the fame or attraction of these writ- 
ings should be increased, by fixing them upon any living au- 
thor,—there is no living author, who would not add to his 
celebrity by owning them. If the writer, however, chooses to 
hide himself and ¢ feed unenvied’ upon his glory, it is his own 
affair—we wish for his name, merely that we may refer to him 
more conveniently. 

Some of his tales are admirable histories of Scotland, all of 
them lie chiefly there, and most of the characters are natives. 
His own country is the home and school of his genius—it is 
familiar to him, and thus, as the scene of his stories, it gives 
them an air of easy reality. He found it a new and unex- 
hausted country in fiction, at least for his purposes; on all 
sides there was a boundless variety and striking distinctness in 
the face of the earth, the modes of life and the character of 
man, and just such a union of the chivalrous and wild with the 
later habits of a busier and more worldly race, as would ena- 
ble him to be at once a poet and a practical, philosophical ob- 
server. 

We have here his fifth tale, founded upon Scottish character, 
manners, antiquities and scenery. Like the others, if is sup- 
ported in some measure by fact, and all are faithful sketches 
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of society and nature at different periods. ‘Vhey have the truth, 
without the formality and limitations of history, for men here 
are grouped and at work, very much as they are in life ; society 
never stands still and is never lost sight of, that batiles may 
be fought or great men agora themselves,—the anvil is ring- 
ing, as well that the poor traveller’s beast may not go unshod, 
as that the soldier may be equipped, who is to fight for a 
realm.—It was said anciently of the Greek tragedies, that 
they were wholly ¢ of kings and princes, of rich or ambitious 
personages ;—you never see a poor man have a part, unless it 
be as a chorus, or to fill up the scenes, to dance or to be derid- 
ed.’ ‘There is a livelier and jaster diversity in the views of 
things presented here. Weare not kept forever upon the high 
grounds of life, and oppressed with the solemn air and motion, 
the perpetual stateliness of leading characters. There are 
cottages and workshops on the slopes and in the vallies, and 
beings in sight there, who are the secret strength and life of 
society, —the unobtrusive. poor and labouring have a place 
here, as important as that which they fill in the real world. 
And besides this natural mixture and diversity of classes, each 
individual is suffered to lay open his whvie mind ; there is no 
attempt to give an artificial unity and condensation to the 
character, by placing him under one set of influences only, 
and thus forcing him to exhibit the workings of a single feeling, 
and all for the sake of producing a violent effect on us. He is 
here allowed to be affected naturally by every thing he encoun- 
ter's in the common course of things ; ; and the principle, that 
gives the character its form in one place, may change it a lit- 
tle with the change of circumstances. 

The author seems to be at home every where, and know 
every thing. His knowledge, however, has not the air of learn- 
ing. amassed to be told ; it is something gathered incidentally, 
whilst he was studying mena in their pursuits, customs and 
amusements,—something fallen in with rather than sought. 
The commonest things, the lowest characters belong to the 
action,—it rarely stands still for the sake of description. You 
are in the midst of life, gaining knowledge as well as enter- 
tainment, by a process akin to actual experience and observa- 
tion. Every man is in his proper situation, and suitable dis- 
course is put into his mouth,—we have the peculiarities of his 





gait, the expression of his face, the tone of his voice, every 


thing, in short, whick is significant of character, or that adds 
{o its reality :—and these are not given once for all in a formal 
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he truth, description, but they come out in connexion with his feelings, 
len herve situation or employment, and vary with them. He is allowed 
» SOCIEly to unfold himself, to practise upon others, to utter fine thoughts 
eS may or foolish ones, and betray all his infirmities and motives and 
IS Ting- every influence that presses on him, without the dread that he 
unshod, is destined for a book and therefore upon his good behaviour. 
it for a The author is extremely generous to his characters. He is 
ms that » never afraid of them, or anxious to give you a full preparatory 
bitious & account of them, to excite your interest. or save you from 
nless it B mistakes. If a man has any individuality, he is sure to 
derid- have fair play ; and it is more than probable that you will at 
ews of first be told, merely how he is regarded by people about him ; | 
e high and if you receive a wrong impression, you may correct ao | 
lotion, Be it as you go along, just as you are set right in the living ek | 
reare Be world. ‘he profusion and huddle of characters and interests hi i 
> and fF make no disturbance and jostling, which are not sufficiently i 
life of balanced. It is but setting powers against each other, so as ee 
place FR to keep up a perpetual agitation. 1 
orld. EE If we come to his descriptions of nature, we find there a . i 
each presence, a visibility, that sets us in the midst of things. He , ae 
IS no ' unfolds the region about him freely and easily, as creation is 4. 
» the revealed in the sunshine,—by a full and yet noiseless disclo- ab. i 
only, sure ;—nothing is displaced ; the forms and relations of objects ae 
ling, > areundisturbed, and the light, in which they rest, gives perfect a | 
He is harmony. ‘The facility and vividness of his descriptions shew Bite 
oun- ’ that his heart is open to beauty and truth, and that he conveys mht 
that : the simple impression he has received. Heis abroad for his own a f 
. lit- exhilaration, and the healthful exercise of his mind in minute, ome 
| distinguishing observation ; and in all his pictures, there is a a 
now ‘ cordial exposure of beauty. reality, perfect life, as if the com- ae | 
urn- '  manication of his enjoyment made a part of it. oe | 
lly, 4 He does not always depend for the effect of his painting, mi} 
and upon the enumeration of particulars or a broad, complete pre- mae 
cht. sentment of things ; but a great deal upon your interest in the ‘ae 
the : action and characters that are introduced. He knows that ae | 
Ou the mind, once kindled, will throw light all around it. You aa ii | 
er- feel an interest in the place by your interest in what is passing it | | 
va- '  there—you perceive a union between the action and the scene, mae 
IS- so that a hint, a word is enough to open the whole upon you— we : 
his : you are made happy by finishing the picture yourself, and in ah 
ry the process, you are visited by old recollections and associa- mat 
ds j tions, till the prospect grows as familiar as home. His most me 
jal 4 scattered and irregular description, coming in here and | | 
) 
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there in the midst of a wild and hurried narrative,—such as 
Waverley’s night adventure on the heath, after his rescue,— 
has kept its hold on the memory, while others, more compact 
and finished, but less essential to the action, have faded. It 
may be well, some time after reading these works, when the 
excitement is gone, but the impression is unworn, to turn back 
to passages which interested us the most, and chiefly for de- 
scription, and see how much their effect was owing to the 
excited state of the mind, to the watchful notice it took and 
the wide use it made of the smallest hints. We almost wonder 
on a second, cooler reading, that the effect should have been 
so powerful, and the scene so full and distinct.—And if we may 
judge from our own feelings, as distinct views are received 
from his light and rapid touches, some little intimations which 
make the mind busy in its own way, as from his more labour- 
ed pictures, which he sometimes draws as if for the mere plea- 
sure they give him, and in looking at which we are obliged to 
follow him step by step, and observe the parts till we some- 
times almost fail of a whole. Heshews every where the great- 
est delicacy of feeling and observation, in the selection of some 
little picturesque circumstance, to suggest and illuminate every 
thing else, to provoke our imaginations to independent action 
and perception, and thus give a vivid reality to things. And 
we all know that trifles enter as largely into our poetical'as 
our every-day happiness,—the imagination and affections at- 
tach themselves to the smallest things, and are carried by them 
into endless and ever-varying creations. 

We may also remark his peculiar way of bringing us ac- 
quainted gradually with some new region, where we are to 
stay awhile. He conducts us, from time to time, as events may 
require, from one apartment to another or to new views of 
the same building, or to some unnoticed opening into the hills, 
or creek or cavern that lay hid in the windings of the shore. 
We feel the changes of season, and of day and night in their 
effect upon the prospect. ‘The weary heath and moors sink us 
into ‘endless reverie,’ and our spirits are brisk as we come 
upon the heights. We carry from description like this, feel- 
ings that spring from beholding the world, rather than reading 
of it. 

The author notices and preserves with perfect facility, all 
the connexions between the small and vast, the ludicrous and 
awful, the melaneholy and thoughtless, which nature herself 
has ordained. And when he makes use of contrast,—and he 
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1818. ] Rob Roy. 153 
certainly makes a most powerful one,—it is never or rarely 
brought in violently, but in the same easy way with the diver- 
sities and irregularities, that enter into and enliven the estab- 
lished order of the world. Sometimes,—when we are absorb- 
ed by a picturesque or dramatic scene, and our curiosity and 
anxiety are so balanced that we can hardly turn over the leaf, 
—we meet wiih characters of a very different complexion 
from all which has wrought upon us so powerfully ; and they 
will be sure to enter at once into affairs in their own way, even 
at the risk of disturbing our rapture ;—but we never imagine 
that they were brought there to produce the effect of forced 
contrast, of violent transition,—they are in their places and 
talk and act as they should, sustaining relations to every thing 
about them, and obeying influences which perhaps they never 
think of. This natural contrast is observed every where in 
some shape or other, giving at one time a refreshing, at oth- 
ers an oppressive distinctness to objects, or presenting them 
in various lights and connexions, aways deepening the inter- 
est which it threatens to thwart or divert. We need not ad- 
monish any reader, that Edie’s gamesomeness in the storm 
and Elspeth’s pledge at the funeral, enter, more than words 
can well express, into the incommunicable feelings which both 
those scenes leave in the heart. No one, who remembers the 
maniac Balfour in his fearful retreat, has forgotten the little 
light-footed guide that conducted Henry Moreton thither ¢ in 
the grey of the morning.’ 

And tenderness too is brought in, in the same vivid way, 
softening the harsher features of characters and actions, shed- 
ding all around the most assuasive influence, and yet possess- 
ing dignity and power in the midst of hard-wrung ‘ears and 
sad remembrances. It is as the mornifg mist that hangs thin- 
ly on the cliff, or as the hush, the pause in the tempest. When 
Meg is conducting Bertram and Dinmont to the cavern on the 
sea-shore, at the moment when the scattered interests of the 
story are all thronging together, and she feels that the uses of 
life are nearly ended with her, an air of decay, of decline,— 
without the least of imbecility,—seems to pass over the gran- 
deur and stern irregularity of her mind. ‘She moved up the 
brook, until she came to the ruined hamlet, where, pausing 
with a look of peculiar and softened interest before one of the 
gables which was still standing. she said in a tone less abrupt, 
though as solemn as before, “ Do you see that blackened and 
broken end of a shecling ?—-there my kettle boiled for forty 
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years—there I bore twelve buirdly sons and daughters—where 
are they now ‘—where are the leaves that were on that auld 
ash-tree at Martinmas ?—the west wind has made it bare, and 
I’m stripped too. Do you see that saugh tree ?— it’s but a 
blackened rotten stump now—l’ve sate under it mony a bonny 
summer afternoon when it hung its gay garlands ower the pop- 
pling water. I’ve sate there, and,” elevating her voice, « I’ve 
held you on my knee, Henry Bertram, and sung ye sangs of 
the old barons and their bloody wars. It will ne’er be green 
again, and Meg Merrillies will never sing blithe sangs mair.” 
We may call these works novels, or what we please,—they 
are after all nothing but views of the real world, given bya 
man who observes it widely, jusily and feelingly, and passes 
by nothing however low, and shrinks from nothing however 
terrible, which God has placed here as a part of his system. 
The earth is large enough for the safe expansion and action of 
all minds however opposite, and he delights to contemplate the 
workings, and see the same principles struggling or playing 
freely in the various conditions of life, differently combined 
indeed and receiving different shades and modifications, ac- 
cording to the diversity of influences which help to make the 
character, and yet all betraying the universal alliance of man. 
With all the strangeness of his personages, the violence of the 
life he describes, and the local air of his sketches, his genius 
is still spread out over the earth,—‘ one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,’—hardly a feeling or motive is given, 
but we all own it, or a course of action detailed, but it has 
authority apart from its historical truth. It is the truth more 
than the marvellous, that affects us in his most fearful sketches 
of an erring mind, self-persuaded of its supernatural power, 
and acquiring, from this very conviction, an energy and over- 
awing influence which help it in some degree to fulfil the des- 
tinies it unrols. It is the same truth that touches us, when 
he presents the mysterious creations of ‘the sleeping fancy,’ 
and especially the whimsical forms that crowd upon the mind 
just as it dawns frem sleep, and the senses are faintly affected 
by outward objects. In the same spirit is the description of 
the almost visionary returns of memory, ¢ the dreams of early 
and shadowy recollections,’ which broke upon young Bertram, 
as he was walking unconsciously among the scenes of his in- 
fancy. ‘The author is always teaching us a large philosophy 
in the midst of vaible scenes and living beings. 
The imagination is never straitened by the perpetual reality 
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of things, nor does it lose itself in endless and vain illusions,— 
its excitement and adventures here are spontaneous and begin 
in truth, and have warmth, support and reach, yielding us al- 
ways an untreacherous satisfaction, and the most wholesome 
practical influences. The earth is no longer a mere clod, of un- 
even surface, fertile mould and varied colour,—it acquires a 
new and moral interest by its power of carrying us to some- 
thing higher, and leading us to connect all that we behold 
here with our own minds and with God.—The romantic and 
poetical, both in the human character and the world which 
helps to form it, are naturally blended,—no man will be made 
an idle visionary by the union between life and poetry in these 
works, for it is just such a union as,is established by nature, 
and admirably fitted to open the whole mind and harmonize 
the character of such a being as man, with powers so various, 
but all given for his happiness and perfection, and naturally 
tending thither, and yet in danger of subjection to the lowest 
and most narrowing influences of this mixed world. 

It was not to be expected that a writer should observe so 
minutely and justly, without investing objects with something 
of his own,—the imagination cannot be so busy, and the heart 
unmoved. But he does not visit the world with a diseased 
heart, and discolour its beauties, and turn them to false uses, 
‘His mind apprehends objects and occurrences in their reality, 
and yet communicates to them a tincture of its own colouring 
and tone.’ And this is the way with all men who have sym- 
vathy with creation. He who observes and paints truly, 
must make his feelings, his delight a part of the picture, and 
there will be an exquisite accordance between what flows from 
himself and what he borrows from nature. And the reader 
of a kindred mind will.trust more warmly in the truth of de- 
scriptions, which, besides presenting colour, situation and 
form, express distinctly his own secret though undefined feel- 
ings, in the prospect of like beauties, and thus interpret, as it 
were, his own heart. 

With his love of the picturesque and romantic, the author 


unites a singular intimacy with men in the practical, common 


pursuits. "here are very few economists or observers, who 
can talk more sagaciously of mere business and calculation, or 
send a young man into life with safer rules of conduct, or deter- 
mine more accurately the influence of occupation, accident and 
every outward circumstance upon character and happiness. 
So far from disdaining our regular society, he is sometimes in 
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the midst of us, perfectly familiar with citizens and affairs, and 
the tradeful stir and habits of the town. Only give him strong 
character, and the free expression of it,—and he will be sure 
to observe and make something of it, whether it be found in the 
city or mountains. But he feels, and with reason, that in popu- 
lous settlements, every thing is under cultivation, and tending 
too much to assimilation and consequent lassitude. He is 
weary and impatient there,—he cannot tolerate the shifting, 
arbitrary fashions of artificial life, the formalities and observ- 
ances, which shew the condition of society more than the ele- 
ments of character, what is accidental rather than what is es- 
sential, the present and fleeting, not the universal and ever- 
lasting in man. When he talks of mere ladies and gentlemen, 
and makes them witty, or puts them in love, it is hard to say 
which is most to be pitied,—he or they. The amiable and 
generous feelings are seldom and but poorly delineated in the 
merely domestic, industrious and cultivated,—they are reserv- 
ed for beings formed upon a larger scale and of rougher and 
harder materials ; and in them these qualities are certainly 
exhibited to greater advantage, partly from their relation to 
the rest of the character, and partly from their possessing an 
originality and distinctness, and expressing themselves witha 
fervonr and reckless vehemence, which are not quite so ob- 
servable in more educated virtue. 

He does not carry us into the wilderness of life, merely be- 
cause it is new and attractive,—he there finds man in har- 
mony with the landscape, and at home, in the presence of ob- 
jects that were about him in infancy, which have grown into 
his soul, and are now secretly incorporated with all he feels of 
pride and sorrow and happiness. ¢ The heather that I have trod 
upon when living, must bloom ower me when I am dead—my 
heart would sink, and my arm would shrink and wither like 
fern in the frost, were I to lose sight of my native hills ; nor 
has the world a scene that would console me for the loss of the 
rocks and cairns, wild as they are, that you see around us.’ 
In such a region, we are put upon a fresh study of real, though 
it may be daring and impetuous character ; if we are moved 
violently, we are yet purified and invigorated, and rescued from 
utter slavery to the habits and tone of subdued society. 

We hope no one will find fault with the author’s vagabond 
characters, for their presumption in exhibiting sentiments and 
actions wholly incompatible with their condition. We should 
be sorry to think that the humour, poetry, sagacity, high feel- 
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1818.} Rob Roy. 157 
ing and roguish propensities of the Beggar, were not the fair 
result of his way of life acting upon a negiected but gifted mind. 
The school of the world, we must remember, is free and gene- 
rous, and has little system. It will indeed be sure to mould 
the character in some way or other.—but a man, who is whol- 
ly bare to its influences, will generally be formed by those 
which best suit his genius and natural tendencies ; he will find 
enough on every side to expand and invigorate his whole mind, 
and the result, however unfit for a useful life, may be magnifi- 
cent beyond all that teaching could effect. 

The author has his faults,—he must needs illustrate in him- 
self the mixture of imperfection which he observes in every 
thing about bim. But we can say of him, and it will hold 
true of every man of genius, that his failures are not to be 
found where his mind is most kindled. So long as he is given 
up to his subject, he is sustained and unerring ; but he fails, 
the very moment he begins to talk or trifle confidentially with 
the reader, or to display superfluously in himself the humour 
or drollery, which comes so admirably from his characters,— 
the very moment he forsakes invention and precipitates the 
story, by adopting the common artifices of relieving a hero, 
or lifting instead of attending him into new situations. But 
his failures often give us breathing time after excitement, and 
when he is ready, he falls into the natural course of things as 
easily as he deserted it. 

Objections are made to the similarity that runs through all 
his works. Different persons resort perpetually to the same 
attitudes and motions, to shew their feelings to advantage, or 
to make their follies or infirmities more ludicrous. Majestic 
forms are placed again and again in the same commanding 
situations. Helen Campbell on the summit of the rock has no 
doubt brought to many a mind the Gipsey on the high bank 
that overhung the road. and the Gipsey perhaps has recalled 
the warriors on the turrets in the opening of Marmion. The 
situation is fine and never to be forgotten, especially in con- 
nexion with such beings,—and yet men, trees, steeples and 
shimnies may be seen almost every day, with the same advan- 
tage of light, effect of elevation and distinctness of outline. 

But readers, who can perceive prominent resemblances, may 
not so readily detect minute discriminations, or probably we 
should not have heard quite so much about the sameness of his 
characters. He is not only rebuxed for his attachment to 
Sypsies, beggars, smugglers, &c. as Shakspeare will soon be 
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for his clowns, constables, witches and grave-diggers,—(for 
the vulgar and vicious are to be outlaws in fiction, however 
privileged in life,) but, what is worse, his low characters are 
thrown together as copies of each other, and his offence of 
borrowing from himself is set down in the same easy way, in 
which Miss Burney has been reproved for her everlasting Mr, 
Dubster, Mrs. Mittin, and other small teasing creatures, which, 
because she had done well with them once, she thought proper Fa, 
to introduce forever after. It may be that Meg, Elspeth, Edie 4 fa 
and Mause are one and the same person, with only a slight F 
change in circumstances, and so of Callum Beg, Dougal and 
others. Our friend Dandie Dinmont, the shrewd, resolute, 
free hearted Borderer, may be of the same family with Cuddie 
Headrigg, that inimitable compound of good-nature, timidity, 
selfish cunning and utter worldliness ;—and the kindred will 
probably be extended now to Mr. Andrew Fairservice. And we 
know not what objection there is to following the same character 
into different situations, allowing that it is variously and bright- 
ly developed. But we have not perceived this offensive same- 
ness in the characters,—some of those, which have been thus 
strangely huddled together, are so broadly and esseutially dif- 
ferent, that it was mortifying to see the comparison made ; and 
the rest appear to be as distinct and individual, as we should ex- 
pect of men in similar pursuits and condition in life, where there 
is no attempt to give them exaggerated and even violent pecu- 
liarities, for the sake of effect. ‘The great question is, are 
you willing to have such persons introduced ?—and if so, will 
you consent to observe nice shades of character in the vulgar 
and wicked, and can you relish romantic feeling and a highly 
poetical language in men and women who are little better, af- 
ter all, than rogues? If you are not disposed to do and enjoy 
this, you are merely narrowing your field of observation, and 
with it your pleasures, and no doubt your own minds too.— 
One word more of the supposed sameness in the author’s low 
characters,—they all have a strong nationality, very different 
from our own, and with which we are but little acquainted. 
It may be then. that the traits which belong to all impress us 
so strongly, that we pay less attention to individual differences 
than we should do in our own country, where, as the nutionality 
is shared by all and observed by none, the study of character 
is confined to individual peculiarities. 

In Rob Roy, we are not so much struck with the want of 
freshness, as with the imperfect execution, if not conception. 
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In the other tales, there are great defects in the story, but 
there is little or no anxiety to interest you in it,—the present 
scene is enough, the characters have sufficiently strong motives 
for what they do; and so long as your attention is engrossed, 
and those in whom you are most interested are suitably dispos- 
ed of, it is: of very little importance that the events are some- 
times clumsily woven together, and still less, whether the hero 
and his mistress are married at the end of the book or not. In 
fact, we would rather hear no more of them, than be called to 
witness the great stir at the close, merely to make people hap- 
py» whom we thought very little of in the course of the story. 
In the present work, however, there is a great attempt to make 
an interesting fable. Characters are brought forward, and 
sketched finely, and undertake a great deal and do little or 
nothing. The reader’s curiosity is perpetually awakened by 
doubtful intimations, and he is extremely busy and ingenious 
to look into the mysteries of character and the bearings of 
plots, and after all he finds that very little was intended or at 
least accomplished, but an unfair excitement and baifiing of his 
acuteness and eagerness. ‘The story is in mist throughout, 
lest it should be seen through too soon and too easily ; and de- 
vices the most awkward are resorted to, to keep it in motion, 
when it threatens to come suddenly to aclose. ‘There is every 
where a want of object, of something about which these rest- 
less agents may revolve, and which may give meaning and 
consequence to the preparations which are going on. ‘There 
is no commanding spirit here, whose presence is felt the mo- 
ment he appears, not because his purposes are seen through, 
but from some nameless influence, which touches us as if we 
were by, and saw every thing, and had something to do or suffer 
with the rest. In parts, there is a great hurry and sudden shift- 
ing of scenes, arising from impatience, not from the bustle or 
thickening interest of the story. In other places, there is a 
dead pause for the hero to talk needlessly of himself, or to 
make explanations. and stand in the way of other people and 
of animated conversation. And even his explanations are 
lame,—he evidently wants information of what is going on at 
a distance, so that matters, which ought to be important, are 
left in obscurity." We do not carry from this tale the distinct 
remembrance of every thing, which is left by the others. And 
yet Rob Roy, though it have faults enough to put any other 
man in peril, has beauties with them that might make any 
other man immortal. 
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In the opening, we are made acquainted with the hero’s 
father, a London merchant, who does very little for the story 
but set it a-going ; the author however is prodigal of his gen- 
ius, and has given a sketch of this'‘man which has great truth 
and spirit. The hero is nothing, unless you will take him 
for a satire personified upon the whole class. And we may 
say this of his brethren in the other tales. They are the 
only persons that the author labours to make something of, as 
if in pity for their incapacity, and they are the only indifferent 
beings that he has any concern with. You would never think 
of Frank Osbaldistone, were he not kindly telling the story, 
or sometimes teasing you by his insiguificant interference with 
actions and characters that are wholly beyond him. But his 
father, who lives in a counting-house, and goes once to Holland 
upon a matter of no importance to any one but the Company, 
is never forgotten. Most writers would have fastened him 
upon us as an excellent moral lesson, and told us of his good 
habits and hours, and of his stern integrity,—in short, made 
him a very Thorowgood. Our author does as well, not by 
making us own that indeed the man led an honest life, but by 
exciting a deep respect for the principles and views of the mer- 
chant, and leading us to conclude the inevitable virtue and con- 
sistency of his actions, without enumerating them. He car- 
ries us into the man’s mind by every thing which is related of 
his conduct or appearance, till we think a great deal more 
about his character than his particular pursuits, and are satis- 
fied what would be his behaviour, if, instead of merchandise, 
he had turned to any other profession, or been cast in a dif- 
ferent situation. 

Frank was a little too romantic for trade, and his father 
sufficiently self-willed not to humour his boy. Owen, the head 
clerk,—a character made up of simplicity, affectionateness and 
the ledger,—does all he can to effect a reconciliation, but in 
vain ; and accordingly our hero is sent to Northumberland 
to cure his folly, by fair experience of the life, which coun- 
try gentlemen lead. We feel the author very sensibly in 
the course of Frank’s journey, but we pass over Mr. Morris 
with his portmanteau, and the Landlord’s sunday dinner to 
his guests, as we probably shall many other scenes as admira- 
ble in their way, merely because it is too late in the day to 
give them at full. We wish, however, that Rob Roy had sus- 
tained throughout, all the interest which he excites as plain 
Mr. Campbell, the Seotch dealer in cattle. His character is 
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more poetical in the highlands, but less peculiar, though we 
would not intimate that there is in it the slightest incon- 
ruity. | 

, Frank was now on his first visit to Osbaldistone Hall in 
Northumberland, the abode of his ancestors, and in the posses- 
sion of his uncle, Sir Hildebrand. As he approached, he heard 
the sounds of the chase, and began to revolve the sad time he 
should have in a family of mere sportsmen. 


‘A vision that passed me interrupted these reflections. It was 
a young lady, the loveliness of whose very striking features was 
enhanced by the animation of the chase and the glow of the exercise, 
mounted on a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was flecked 
by spots of the snow-white foam which embossed his bridle. She 
wore, what was then somewhat unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, re- 
sembling those of a man, which fashion has since called a riding- 
habit. ‘The mode i.ad been introduced while I was in France, and 
was perfectly new to me. Her long black hair streamed on the 
breeze, having in the hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon 
which bound it. Some very broken ground through which she 
guided her horse with the most admirable address and presence of 
mind, retarded her course, and brought her closer to me than any 
of the other riders had passed. I had, therefore, a fult view of her 
uncommonly fine face and person, to which an inexpressible charm 
was added by the wild gayety of the scene, and the romance of her 
singular dress and unexpected appearance.’ p. 58. 


One of the sportsmen came up to announce that the chase 
was at a close. 


‘I observed them both look at me and converse a moment in an 
under tone, the young lady apparently pressing the sportsman to 
do something which he declined shyly, and with a sort of sheepish 
sullenness. She instantly turned her horse’s head towards me, 
saving— Well, well, Thornie, if you wont, I must, that’s all.— 
Sir,” she continued, addressing me, “ I have been endeavouring to 
persuade this cultivated young gentleman to make inquiries at you, 
whether, in the course of your travels in these parts, you have heard 
any thing of a friend of ours, one Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, who 
has been for some days expected at Osbaldistone Hall ?” 

‘I was too happy to acknowledge myself to be the party inquired 
after, and to express my thanks for the obliging inquiries of the 
young lady. 

“In that case, sir,” she rejoined, “ as my kinsman’s politeness 
seems to be still slumbering, you will permit me (though I suppose 


ta 5 : 
it is highly improper) to stand mistress of ceremonies, and to pre- 
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sent to you young Squire Thorncliff Osbaldistone, your cousin, and 
Die Vernon, who has also the honour to be your accomplished cous. 
in’s poor kinswoman.” p. 59. 


Die and Frank are at once upon the most intimate terms ; 
and her raillery, boldness and ingenuousness, (to say nothing 
of her horsemanship, ) all dart upon us as playfully and brightly 
as the careless gleains of her beauty. 


‘But here we are in the court of the old hall, which looks as 
wild and old fashioned as any of its inmates. There is no great 
toilette kept at Osbaldistone, you must know; but I must take off 
tiese things, they are so unpleasantly warm, and the hat hurts my 
forehead tvo,”’ continued the lively girl, taking it off, and shaking 
down a profusion of sable ringlets, which half laughing, half blushing, 
she separated with her white slender fingers, in order to clear them 


away from her beautiful face and piercing hazel eyes.’ p. 53. 


She threw him the reins and disappeared, leaving the stran- 


ger most uncourteously in charge of her horse as well as his 
own. 


‘I called for a domestic, but was for some time totally unat- 
tended to; which was the more provoking, as I could perceive [| 
was the object of curiosity to several servants, both male and fe- 
male, from different parts of the building, who popped out their 
heads and withdrew them, like rabbits in a warren, before I could 
make a direct appeal to the attention of any individual. The return 
of the huntsmen and hounds relieved me from my embarrassment, 
and with some difficulty I got one clown to relieve me of the 
charge of the horses, and another stupid boor to guide me to the 
presence of Sir Hildebrand. This service he performed with much 
such grace and good will, as a peasant who is compelled to act as 
guide to a hostile patrole, and in the same manner I was obliged to 
guard against his deserting me in the labyrinth of low-vaulted pas- 
sages which conducted to “ Stun Hall,” as he called it, where I 
was to be introduced to the gracious presence of my uncle. 

‘ We did, however, at length reach a long vau!ted room, floored 
with stone, where a range of oaken tables, of a weight and size too 
massive ever to be moved a-side, were already covered for din- 
ner. This venerable apartment, which had witnessed the feast of 
several generations of the Osbaldistone family, bore also evidence 
of their success in field-sports. Huge antlers of deer, which might 
have been the trophies of the hunting of Chevy Chace, were rang- 
ed around the walls, interspersed with the stuffed skins of badgers; 
otters, martins, and other animals of chase. Amidst some remnants 
of old armour, which Wad, perhaps, served against the Scotch, hung 
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the more valued weapons of Sylvan war, cross-bows, guns of va- 
rious device and construction, nets, fishing-rods, otter spears, hunt- 
ing poles, with many other singular devices and engines for mers. 
or killing fame: A few old pictures, dimmed with smoke, an 
stained with March beer, hung on the walls, representing knights 
and ladies, honoured, doubtless, and renowned in their day ; these 
frowning fearfully from huge bushes of wig and of beard ; and those 
looking delightfully with all their might at the roses which they 
brandished in their hands. 

‘Thad just time to give a glance at these matters, when about 
twelve blue-coated servants burst into the hall with much tumult 
and talk, each rather employed in directing his comrades than in dis- 
charging hisown duty. Some brought blocks and billets to the fire, 
which roared, blazed, and ascended, half in smoke, half in flame, 
up a huge tunnel, with an epening wide enough to accommodate a 
stone seat within its ample vault, and which was fronted, by way of 
chimney-piece, with a huge piece of heavy architecture where the 
monsters of heraldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian 
chisel, grinned and ramped in red freestone, now japanned by the 
smoke of centuries. Others of these old-fashioned serving men 
bore huge smoking dishes loaded with substantial fare ; others 
brought in cups, flagons, bottles, yea, barrels of liquor, Al! tramp- 
ed, kicked, himeed, shouldered, and jostled, doing as little ser- 
vice, with as much tumult, as could well be imagined. At length, 
while the dinner was, after various efforts, in the act of being ar- 
ranged upon the board, the ** clamour much of men and dogs,” the 
cracking of whips, calculated for the intimidation of the latter, 
voices loud and high, steps which, impressed by the heavy-heeled 
hoots of the period, clattered like those in the statue of Festin de 
pierre, announced the arrival of those for whose benefit the pre- 
parations were made. ‘The hubbub among the servants rather in- 
creased than diminished as this crisis approached; some called to 
make haste, others to take time ; some exhorted to stand out of the 
way, and make room for Sir Hildebrand and the young squires ; 
some to close round the table, and be in the way; some to open, 
some to shut a pair of folding doors, which divided the hall froma 
sort of gallery,as I afterwards learned, or withdrawing room, fitted 
up with black wainscot. Opened the doors were at length, and 
in rushed curs and men—eight dogs, the domestic chaplain, the 
village doctur, my six cousins, and my uncle.’ pp. 64—66. 


It is proper to despatch here a great part of this strange 
family. The most we remember of five of the long-bodied 
cousins 1s, that they were drunken, stupid and lazy, except 
When they were after game ; but even their stupidity is pecu- 
liar and various ; the author must needs be original in every 
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thing. They all took a part in the rising, in 1715, for placing 
the Stuarts on the throne, and perished, some one way and 
some another. ‘The best thing we can recal of any one of 
them, is Dickon’s amusing himself on Sunday, with playing 
at pitch and toss by himself, his right hand against his left.— 
Old Sir Hildebrand is rough and generous—a cautious, disap- 
pointed Jacobite. He followed the chase with his boys and 
died about the same time of a broken heart. Justice Ingle- 
wood tells the best thing we hear of him. ¢ When his eldest 
son, Archie, came to a bad end, in that unlucky affair of Sir 
John Fenwick’s, Old Hildebrand used to hollow out his name 
as readily as any of the remaining five, and then complain that 
he could not recollect which of his sons had been hanged. 
So, pray hasten home, and relieve his paternal solicitude 
about your cousin.’ 

There are characters however to redeem the Northumbrian 
family, and which owe some of their effect to the strange 
group and the fine old castle, in which they are introduced. 
Die Vernon is not only very unlike, and very far beyond the 
cultivated females of the other stories, but our favourite among 
all the romantic heroines we have yet encountered. She is 
just such a civilized woman as the author might be expected to 
sketch successfully.—Her form and disposition begin to open 
upon us, the moment she appears, and the imagination is never 
fairly rid of the beautiful vision,—old Owen Feltham would 
have said of her, * she hangs upon all the retirements of a man 
like a perpetual enchantment.’ Her beauty is not « invento- 
ried,’ as Olivia would have it, but comes out, as does her char- 
acter, by degrees and always in connexion with something she 
feels or utters,—her mind appears to have formed her coun- 
tenance and figure, as ifto give itself a full, visible expression. 
We almost hear the tones of her voice ; and when she pours 
out her indignation, enthusiasm or devotedness, we see the 
attitude and action, perfectly natural, unconfined, unthought 
of—it is ‘beauty in the act of expanding into grandeur.’ A 
perpetual grace, lightness and over-frankness of feeling and 
manner, are united with the delicacy and dignity of an inno- 
cent and exalted spirit. There is nothing conventional about 
her; she has known little of polished life or feminine sympa- 
thy. ‘I would fain,—-she says,—have the freedom of wild 
heath and open air with the other commoners of nature’—and 
she seems indeed to have grown up with the wild plants around 
her, and to have Neen formed by the free, kind, adorning 
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touches of nature. But beneath her intrepidity and indepen- 
dence, there is a soothing tenderness, a quiet not enteebling 
sadness, which soften and ripen the whole character, and give 
it an air the most exquisitely feminine. 

Her cousin Rashleigh, Sir Hildebrand’s youngest son, is not 
so original a being as Diana, nor quite so original as the au- 
thor would have him, though unlike every thing at the Hall. 
He is of a hideous mind and person, but with nothing vulgar 
in the deformity of either. Once seen, he is fatally fastened 
upon the memory forever. He seems to fight against his per- 
sonal defects in spite as much as ambition, while every 
mischievous and ferocious principle within him is nourished 
and kept in sound health and action, but all controlled by art 
and caution. He inspires at once dread and disgust, and these 
are not lessened, we suspect. by the rich tones of his voice, 
and the gentle but full flow of his conversation. 

The strange darkness which hangs over the purposes of 
Rashleigh and the situation of Diana, is favourable to the ef- 
fect of that part of the work in which they are chiefly concern- 
ed. For all that the reader knows, there may something come 
of this fine opening—and when we learn at the close, that 
Rasbleigh has only been working some indistinct mischief at 
a distance, and that Diana, in the good old-fashioned way, 
has renounced every thing we cared for, for the sake of a lov- 
er, our only consolation is to go back to the time, when she 
was ¢ the heath-bell of Cheviot and the blossom of the border.’ 
Her character was formed then in her utterly unprotected 
state,x—professing a persecuted faith, doomed to a convent, or 
to be the wife of one of her scorned cousins, her father under 
sentence of death living in disguise beneath the same roof, and 
the secret known only to Rashleigh. And what were the re- 
lations between this man and herself ? 


«“ Let me know what Rashleigh says of me; for he is the grand 
engineer and first mover of all the machinery of Oshaldistone-Hall. 

+ But, supposing there was any thing to tell, Miss Vernon, what 
does he deserve that betrays the secrets of one ally to another ?— 
Rashleigh, you yourself told me, remained your ally, though no lon- 
ger your friend.’ 
~ ©T have neither patience for evasion, nor inclination for jesting, 
on the present subject. Rashleigh cannot—ought not—dare not, 
hold any language respecting me, Diana Vernon, but what I may 
demand to hear repeated. ‘That there are subjects of secrecy and 
confidence between us, is most certain: but to such, his commn- 
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nications to you could have no relation ; and with such, I, as an 
individual, have no concern.” 

+ replied, gravely, ‘that nothing but frivolous talk had passed 
between Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone and me on the state of the 
family at the Hall; and I protested, that nothing had been said 
which left a serious impression to her disadvantage. As a gentle- 
man, I said, I could not be more explicit in reporting private con- 
versation.” 

‘She started up with the animation of a Camilla about to advance 
into battle. This shall not serve your turn, sir—I must have 
another answer from you.” Her features kindled—her brow be- 
came flushed—her eye glanced wild-fire as she proceeded. “I de- 
mand such an explanation as a woman basely slandered has a right 
to demand from every man who calls himself a gentleman—as a 
creature, motherless, friendless, alone in the world, left to her 
own guidance and protection, has a right to require from every 
being having a happier lot, in the name of that God who sent them 
into the world to enjoy, and her to suffer. You shall notdeny me 
—or,” she added, looking solemnly upwards, “ you will rue your 
denial, if there is ‘iustice for w rong either on earth or in Heaven.” 

‘She sat down and resumed her composure, as soon as [ entered 
upon the subject, and when I stopped to seek for the most delicate 
turn of expression, she repeatedly interrupted me, with “ Go on— 
pray, go on ; the first word which occurs to you is the plainest, and 
must be the best. Do not think of my feelings, but speak as you 
would to an unconcerned third party.” 

‘Thus urged and encouraged, I stammered through all the ac- 
count which Rashleigh had given of her early contract to marry an 
Osbaldistone, and of the uncertainty and difficulty of her choice ; 
and there I would willingly have paused. But her penetration dis- 
covered that there was still something behind, and even guessed to 
what it related. 

“ Well, it was ill-natured of Rashleigh to tell this tale on me. I 
am like the poor girl, in the Fairy Tale, who was betrothed in her 
cradle to the Black Bear of Norway, but complained chiefly of he- 
ing called Bruin’s bride, by her companions at school. But be- 
sides all this, Rashleigh said nical of himself with relation to 
me—Did he not ?” 

«¢ He certainly hinted, that were it not for the idea of supplant- 
ing his brother, he would now, in consequence of his change of pro- 
fession, be desirous that the word Rashleigh should fill up the blank 
in the dispensation, instead of the word Thorncliff.” 

“Aye? indeed ?” she replied ; * was he so very condescending ? 
—Too much honour for his humble hand-maid, Diana Vernon— 
And she, L suppose, was to be enraptured with joy could such a 
substitute be eflecte@ ?” 
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“ To confess the truth, he intimated as much, and even farther 
insinuated” 


« What P—Let me hear it all !” she exclaimed hastily. 

‘That he had broken off your mutual intimacy, lest it should 
have given rise to an affection by which his destination to the church 
would not permit him to profit.” 

«IT am obliged to him for his consideration,” replied Miss Ver- 
non, every feature of her fine countenance taxed to express the 
most supreme degree of scorn and contempt. She paused a mo- 
ment, ard then said, with her usual composure, “ There is but lit- 
tle [ have heard from you which I did not expect to hear, and 
which [ ought not to have expected ; because, bating one circum- 
stance itis all very true. But as there are some poisons so active, 
that a few drops, itis said, wil] infect a whole fountain, so there is 
one falsehood in Rashleigh’s communication, powerful enough to 
corrupt the whole well in which Truth herself is said to have dwelt. 
It is the leading and foul falsehood, that, knowing Rashleigh as I 
have reason too well to know him, any circumstance on earth could 
make me think of sharing my lot with him. No,’’ she continued, 
with a sort of inward shuddering that seemed to express involun- 
tary horror ; ‘¢ any lot rather than that—the sot, the gambler, the 
bully, the jockey, the insensate fool, were a thousand times prefer- 
able to Rashleigh :—the convent—the jail—the grave, shall be wel- 
come before them all.”’ 

‘There was asad and melancholy cadence in her voice, corres- 
ponding with the strange and interesting romance of her situation. 

“TI told you in jest,” she said, that I disliked compliments—I 
now tell you in earnest, that I do not ask sympathy, and that I des- 
pise consolation. What I have borne [ have borne—What I am to 
bear, I will sustain as I may ; no word of commiseration can make 
a burthen feel one feather’s weight lighter to the slave who must 
carry it. ‘There is only one human being who could have assisted 
me, and that is he who has rather chosen to add to my embarrass- 
ment—Rasbleigh Osbaldistone. Yes! the time once was that I 
might have learned to love that man—But, great God ! the purpose 
for which he insinuated himself into the confidence of one already 
sv forlorn—the undeviating and continued assiduity with which he 
pursued that purpose from year to year, without one single mo- 
mentary pause of remorse or compassion—the purpose to which 
he would have converted into poison the food he administered to 
my mind—Gracious Providence ! what should I have been in this 
world and the next, in body and soul, had I fallen under the arts 
of this accomplished villain!” pp. 159-—1653. 


With this extract we take leave of Die Vernon. We re- 
gard that part of the boak, which belongs to her, as a precious 
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fragment, and unlike all that has come from the same hand, 
Every event is plainly designed for her and has but slender 
intimacy with any thing hereafter. There is nothing dis- 
turbing in the narrative—and very little variety of interest, 
but always a beautiful transparency and flow in the style, and 
great spirit inthe conversation. ‘The most bustling scene is at 
Justice Inglewood’s, where the author brings together, in his 
peculiar way, a variety of characters, that he may set them 
against each other and observe the contrasts, and the influence 
Witch men unconsciously exert in bringing each other out. 

In exchange for Frank, Rashleigh had ‘heen taken into the 
Lendon Houze, and after what has transpired, we are not as- 
tonished ‘o learn that during his uncle’s absence, he ran off to 
Scotland, with remittances and effects, pretending that he was 
to take up bills granted by his uncle to certain Highland pro- 
prieturs. of whom he had made large purc hases of woods. 
Rashleigh’s real object, after enriching himself, was, we be- 
lieve, to embarrass the House, and thus prevent the payment 
of the bills. ‘This would hasten a rising in the Highlands, by 
distressing those to whom they were originally granted. Ha- 
tred of the government, and an ‘ outbreak for the Stuarts’ 
would follow. This was a state of things, which Rashleigh 
and other leading Jac bites were trying to produce, and 
they succeeded. ‘This political intrigue. is a dim, clumsy 

affair, and of little importance to us, except that it gives 
Frank an opportunity to visit Scotland, where he is to join 
Owen, the head-clerk, in looking up the stray partner. 

We must now introduce Mr, Andrew Fairservice, a Scotch 
gardener, upon Sir Hildebrand’s estate. He is exceedingly 
knavish, cowardly and selfish, well-informed in every thing 
Scotch, as bitter an enemy of papists as his worldly concerns 
will allow him to be, with as much superstition, shrewd hu- 
mour, and poetical language and allusion, as the author has 
prepared us to expect from his countrymen in the humble 
classes. Andrew is of course very diver ing and vexatious. 
He had lived at the Hall many a tedious year, in spite of his 
religious scrupies and light purse. But he had reasons for if. 


“T hae been flitting every term these four and tw enty years ; 
but when the time comes, there’s saye something to saw that | would 
like to see sawn, or something to maw that I would like to see 
mawn, or something to ripe that I would like to see ripen. and sae 
T e’en datker on wi’ “she fanily frae year’s end to year’s end. And 
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and, IT wad say for certain, that Lam gaun to quit at Cannlemas, only I 
nder [—& was just as positive on it twenty years syne, and I find myself still 
(lis- turning up the mouls here, for a’ that. Forbye that, to tell your 
rest, | honour the even down truth, there’s nae better place ever offered 
and to Andrew. But if your honour wad wush me to ony place where 


[ wad hear pure doctrine, and hae a free cow’s grass, and a cot, 


gh and a yard, and mair than ten punds of annual fee, and where 
hem there’s nae leddy about the town to count the apples, L’se hold my- 
TO sel muckle indebted to you.” | 
“ Bravo, Andrew; I perceive you'll lose no preferment for want 
; | of asking patronage.” 
| the _ “T canna see what for I should; it’s no a generation to wait till ie 
ae ~ ane’s worth’s discovered, I trow.” ny iis 
{fF to ' But you are no friend, I observe, to the ladies.” ia 
was “ Na, by my troth, I keep up the first gardener’s quarrel to them. 
pro- They’re fasheous bargains—aye crying for apricocks, pears, plums, 
pds. and apples, summer and winter, without distinction 0’ seasons ; but 
be- we hae nae slices 0’ the spare rib here, be praised for’t ! except auld 
rent Martha, and she’s weel aneugh pleased wv’ the freedom 0’ the ber- 
-by rv-bushes to her sister’s weans, when they come to drink tea ina | 
Ha- holiday in the housekeeper’s room, and wi’ a wheen codlings now i ae 
Hts? and then for her ain private supper.” pp. 78, 79. afl co 
igh Frank applied to him for a guide to Glasgow, whereupon a 
and Andrew, who knew as well as any one how to ¢ cuitle up the es i 
nsy daft young English Squire,’ offered his own services, and af- pak 
ves ter a journey, distinguished chiefly and from the beginning by a 
oin Mr. Fairservice’s knavery, the travellers reach Giasgow on Tee 
Sunday. They follow the crowd to the cathedral, which, with “1 eno 
teh | the grave yard, and the congregation in the sepulchral church, A 
aly is described with singular distinctness and simplicity. ‘The 3 
ng whole scene is perfectly new to us, and the effect throughout is 
nS to inspire a still religious awe, and to recal a thousand early 
1 remembrances of Sabbath-days, and unfilled graves. <A voice 
1AS in the crowd whispers Frank to be on the bridge at midnight, 
ble and we are soon brought to one of the finest night scenes in a ( 
iS. city that we can recollect. There is no vulgar terror here, ‘| ae 
is nothing overdone for effect,—the growing stillness and deser- a i 
it. tion of the streets, the dim melancholy grandeur of the river ‘ ‘ 
and arches are enough of themselves to inspire deep and ) 
S 3 sad thought. The meeting of Frank and the stranger, their hi 
Id walk through the city to the prison, the chilling allusions of the ie 
ee outlaw to the risk he now encounters for his young compan- ic 
" ion, are allin the same spirit. And the half-savage joy, idela- ' i 
nd try and alarm of Dougal the tarnkey, when he recognises in 
. - sé oye SUStints | i 
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the stranger and at such a place, his own proscribed leader, 2 
serve but to heighten the effect of this perfectly simple and WI 
awful scene.—Frank finds Owen in the jail, where he had ‘ 
been cast on his arrival, by some ungrateful Scotch corres- — wel 
| pondents, who had claims against the House, but no mercy for FP cor 
i} its present embarrassments. Explanations and sympathy fol- — « 
| ay low of course, and are soon interrupted, to our great satisfac- - sin 
: | | tion and thealarm of the intruders, bythe arrival and bustling Fe * 
F a entrance of Baillie Nicol Jarvie, another correspondent of - har 
| I quite an opposite character. And once for all, we must say — °4) 
{ a of Mr. Jarvie, that he is our chief delight among the men. 
i bi He is an easy, knowing man, of a very ancient school, we should sul 
1 a think, not perfectly original, and yet not the less agreeable for ee 
i A that. His prejudices, old proverbs, magisterial airs and com- “e 
\ WE mercial habits mix in so naturally with his vanity, benevolence, pr 
‘R ; ae and blunt good nature, that they all appear to have been born wi 
ain with him. He is sagacious and often discreet, and has a very —F —. 
1) Fe: suitable love of life and comfort ; but with these he has a —& [\ 
| TR great share of natural intrepidity and self-esteem, and he is § re: 
ne tin excessively fond of hearing himself talk, let the hazard be — | 
at what it may. ‘I trow I hae a Scotch tongue in my head—if J 8a 
euih they speak, Pse answer.’ And it is delightful to hear him B Sta 
Ma talk. Every thing is entertaining when he is by, and theau- — 
$b \| thor has dealt liberally with him, as he does with all his a 
eeat) favourites. The Baillie is quite offended at finding strangers oh 
ile in the jail at this hour, and orders the doors to be secured, | 
wa that he may examine them after he has had a talk with Mr. & ,, 
oe Owen upon matters of business. Thisis soon despatched, and § jg 
coe! then he begins his scrutiny. E obe 
Lb ¢ The first whom he approached was mv mysterious guide, who, ha 
seated on a table, with his eyes firmly fixed on the wall, his fea- Bt 
tures arranged into the utmost inflexibility of expression, his hands ha 

folded on his breast with an air betwixt carelessness and defiance, 
his heel patting against the foot of the table, to keep time with the cal 
tune which he continued to whistle, submitted to Mr. Jarvie’s in- bet 
vestigation with an air of absolute confidence and assurance, which & Y 
for a moment, placed at fault the memory and sagacity of the § m 
acute and anxious investigator. p 5 

« Ah! Eh! Oh!?? exclaimed the Baillie. «Conscience! it’sim- —f 

ossiblemeand yet—no! Conscience, it canna be! And yet again " 


_—Deil hae me! that I suld sav sae—Ye robber—ye cataran —ye 
born deevil that ve are, to a’ bad ends and nae oude ane—can this 


be you?” « by 
«Fen as ye see, Baillie,” was the laconic answer. " 
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‘¢Conscience ! if Iam na clean bumbaized—you, ve cheat-the- 


- wuddy rogue, you here on your venture in the tolbooth 0’ Glasgow ? 


What d’ye think’s the value o’ your head P” 

« Umph—why, fairly weighed, and Dutch weight, it might 
weigh down one provost’s, four baillies’, a town clerk’s, six dea- 
cons’, besides stent-masters”’ 

« Ah, ye reiving villain!” said Mr. Jarvie. But tell ower your 
sins, and prepare ye, for if I say the word” —— 

« True Baillie,” said he who was thus addressed, folding his 
hands behind him with the utmost nonchalance, * but ye will never 
say that word.” 

« And why suld I not, sir ?”? exclaimed the magistrate—* Why 
suld | not? Answer me that—why suld I not r” 

“For three sufficient reasons, Baillie Jarvie—first, for auld 
langsyne :—second, for the sake of the auld wife ayont the fire at 
Siuckavrallachan, that made some mixture of our bluids, to my own 
proper shame be it spoken, that has a cousin wi’accounts, and yarn 
winnles, and looms, and shuttles, like a mere mechanical person ; 
—and lastly, Baillie, because if I saw a sign o’ your betraying me, 
I would plaister that wa’ with your harns ere the hand of man could 
rescue you !” 

“ Ye’re a bauld desperate villain, sir,” retorted the undaunted 
Baillie ; ‘*and ye ken that I ken ye to be sae, and that | wadna 
stand a moment for my ain risk.” 

‘© ken weel,” said the other, “ ye hae gentle bluid in your 
veins, and I wad be laith to hurt my ain kinsman. But Pll gang 
out here as free asl came in, or the very wa’s o’ Glasgow tolbooth 
shall tell o’t these ten years to come.” 

‘“ Weel, weel,” said Mr. Jarvie, “ bluid’s thicker than water ; 
and it lies na in kith, kin, and ally, to see mots in ilk other’s een 
if other een see them no. It wad be sair news to the auld wife 
below the Ben of Stuckavrallachan, that you, ye Hieland limmer, 
had knockit out my harns, or that I had kilted you upin a tow. 
But ye’ll own, ye dour deevil, that were it no your very sell, I wad 
hae grippit the best man in the Hielands.” 

“Ye wad hae tried, cousin,” answered my guide, “ that I wot 
weel ; but I doubt ye wad hae come aff wi’ the short measure, for 
we gang-there-out Hieland bodies are an unchancy generation when 
you speak to us o’ bondage. We downa bide the coercion of gude 
braid-claith about our hinderlans ; let a be breeks o’ freestone, and 
garters 0’ iron.” 

* Ye’il find the stane breeks and the airn garters, ay, and the 
hemp cravat, for a’ that, neighbour,” replied the Baillie. “ Nae 
man in a civilized country ever played the pliskies ye hae done— 





but e’en pickle in your ain pock-neuck—I hae gi’en ye warning.” * 


“ Well, cousin,” said the other, “ ye’ll wear black at my 


burial 2”? 
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«¢ Deil a black cloak will be there, Robin, but the corbies and the 
hoodie craws, [’se gi’e ye my hand on that. But whar’s the gude 
thousand pund Scots that I lent ye, man, and when am I to see it 
again 2?” 

‘© Where it is,” replied my guide, after the affectation of consid. 
ering for a moment,— —‘ I cannot justly tell—probably where last 
year’s snaw is.’ 

« And that’s on the top of Schehallion, ye dog,” said Mr. Jarvie; 
“ and [ look for payment frae you w here ye stand.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Highlander, “ but I keep nather snaw nor 
dollars in my sporran. And as be when you'll see it—why, just 
when the king enjoys his ain again, as the auld sang says.” 

“< Warst of | a’, Robin,” retorted the Glaswegian,—* I mean, ve 
disloyal traitor—Warst of a?! Wad ye bring Popery in on us, 

and arbitrary power, and a foist and a war ming-pan, and the 
set forms, and the curates, and the auld enormities 0’ sur plices and 
cearments? Ye had better stick to your auld trade o’ theft-boot, 
black-mail, spreaghs, and gill-ravaging—better stealing nowte than 
ruining nations.” 

“ Hout man, whisht wi’? your whiggery,” answered the Celt, 
‘we hae kenn’d ane anither mony a lang day. T’se take care 
your counting-room is no cleaned out when the Gillon-a- naillie 
come to redd up the Glasgow buiths, and clear them o’ their auld 
shop-wares. And, unless it just fa’ in the preceese way 0” you 
duty, ye manna see me oftener, Nicol, than I am disposed to be 
seen.” vol. ii. pp. 20—_23. 


’ 


During this interview, means are found of putting into the 
stranger’s (we may as well say at once Rob Roy’s) hands, a 
letter : which Diana had given Frank when he left the Hall. I 
was from her father, a leading Jacobite, addressed to Rob, 
and requiring, as far as we understand, that Rashleigh should 
give up the papers he had absconded with. Rashleigh and 
Rob, we must remember, are associates, at least for political 
purposes. Long before this they had robbed the gauger Mor- 
ris, Who was travelling to Scotland with Government money 
and despatches. And since Rashleigh’s credit was too low 
to enable him to ¢ put off the paper’ he had taken from the 
House, it was now secreted in the Highlands. The amount 
of all this is that we are to be carried thither to see the land 
and the tribes. Rob invites the Baillie and Frank to visit 
him in the glens and he will see what can be done—and they 
leave the gaol together ; Dougal having fled beforehand ; but 
he had wisely left the door unclosed and carried off the keys, 
that Rob might theet as few hindrances in his escape as posst- 
hie. 
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“T tell you, Robin,” said the magistrate, ‘in my puir mind, if 
ve live the life ye do, ye shuld hae ane o’ your gillies door-keeper 


in every jail in Scotland, in case o’ the warst.” 
«¢ Ane o? my kinsman a baillie in i!ka burgh will just do as weel, 
cousin Nicol—so, gude night or gude morning to ye ; and forget 


not the Clachan of Aberfoil.” 
‘And without waiting for an answer, he sprung to the other side 


of the street, and was lost in darkness. Immediately on his 
disappearance, we heard him give a low whistle of peculiar modu- 


lation ; which was instantly replied to. 
66 Hear to the Hieland deevils,” said Mr. Jarvie; “ they think 


themsels on the skirts of Benlomond already, where they may gang 
whewing and whistling about without minding Sunday or Sat- 


urday.” p. 29. 


This is the third introduction of Mr. Campbell, or Rob Roy, 
or, as he says by and by, ‘ my foot is on my native heath and 
my name is Mac Gregor.’ He was well born, and though his 
early business was that of a drover, a thriving, honest dealer in 
cattle, his pride of lineage and love of a wild life are unimpair- 


ed. Asthe Baillie says, 


‘¢ The times cam hard, and Rob was venturesome. It wasna my 
faut—it wasna my fant : he canna wyte me. I aye tauld him o’t 
—And the creditors, mair especially some grit neighbours 0” his, 
grippit to his living and land ; and they say his wife was turned 
out o’ the house to the hill-side, and sair misguided to the boot. 
Shamefu’! shamefu’!—I am a peacefu’ man and a magistrate, but if 
= ane had guided sae muckle as my servant quean, Mattie, as 

s like they guided Rob’s wife, I think it suld hae set the shabble 
that my father the deacon had at Bothwel-bri ige a-walking again. 
Weel, Rob cam hame, and fand desolation, God pity us ! where he 
left plenty ; he looked east, west, south and north, and saw neither 
hauld nor hope—neither bield nor shelter—sae he e’n pu’d the 
bonnet ower his brow, belted the broadsword to his side, took to 
the brae-side, and became a broken man.” p. 61. 


Take him then for a warm-hearted, shrewd, strong-bodied 
adventurer and outlaw, trusting to his prowess as much as 
Donald Bean trusted to his craft, with devoted followers on 
every hand to support him iri resisting the law, levying black- 
mail, and putting down the king. 

We shall now follow the Baillie, Frank and Andrew Fair- 
service tothe Highlands. If the author is ever more success- 
ful inone kind of ceacrapGon than another, we suspect it is when 
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he describes heaths, and low, swampy regions, that are deso- 
late and yet tame. 


‘The road which we travelled, had become wild and open, so 
soon as we had left Glasgow a mile or two behind us, and was 
growing more dreary as we advanced. Huge continuous heaths 
spread before, behind, and around us in hopeless barrenness, now 
level and intersper sed with swamps, green with treacherous verdure, 
or sable with turf, or, as they call them in Scotland, peat-bogs, and 
now swelling inte huge heavy ascents, which w anted the dignity 
and form of hills, while they-were still more toilsome to the pas- 
senger. There were neither trees nor bushes to relieve the eye 
from the russet livery of absolute sterility. The very heath was 
of that stinted imperfect kind which has little or no flower, and af- 
fords the coarsest and meanest covering, which, as far as my ex- 
perience enables me to judge, mother Earth is ever arrayed in. Livy- 
ing thing we saw none, except occasionally a few stragvling sheep 
of a strange diversity of colours, as black, bluish, and orange. The 
sable hue predominated, however, in their faces and legs. ‘The very 
birds seemed to shun these wastes, and no wonder, since they had 
an easy method of escaping from them ; at least I only heard the 
monotonous and plaintive cries of the lapwing and curlew, which 
my companions denominated the peasweep and whaup.’  p. 75. 


It was now atime of trouble in the Highlands. Every 
thing indicated jealousy and bitterness towar ls all that belong- 
ed to the king or came from the low country, and parties of 
soldiers were out to suppress the disaffected and especiaily to 
take the celebrated freebooter, Rob Roy. Our travellers had 
determined to pass the night at the little inn of Aberfoil, on 
the other side of the Forth. It was preoccupied by some of 
these soldiers, who had determined to be alone, but Frank and 
the Baillie would venture in, in spite of the sullen remonstran- 
ces of the landlady, and we should have been sorry to lose 
one of the liveliest sketches in the book. 


‘The interiour presented a view which seemed singular enough 
to southern eyes. The fire, fed with blazing turf and branches of 
dried wood, blazed merrily in the centre; but the smoke, having 
no means to escape but through a hole in the roof, eddied round 
the rafters of the cottage, and hung in sable folds at the height 
of about five feet from the floor. ‘The: space beneath was kept pret- 
ty clear, by innumerable currents of air which rushed towards the 
fire from the broken panel of basket-work which served as a door. 
from two square holes, designed as ostensible windows, through 
one of which was thrust a plaid, and through the ether a tattered 
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great coat; and moreover, through various less distinguishable aper- 
tures in the walls of the tenement, which, being built of round 
stones and turf, cemented by mud, let in the atmosphere at innu- 
merable crevices. 

¢ At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat three men, guests 
apparently, whom it was impossible to regard with indifference. 
Two were in the Highland dress; the one, a little dark complex- 
ioned man, with a liv ely. quick, and irritable expression of features, 
wore the trew s, or close pantaloons, wove out of asort of chequer- 
ed stocking stuff, The Baillie whispered me, that * he behoved 
to be aman of some consequence, for that naebody but their Duin- 
héwassels wore the trews; they were very ill to weave exactly to 
their Highland pleasure ” 

‘The other mountaineer was a very tall, strong man, with a 
quantity of reddish hair, freckled face, high cheek- bones, and long 
chin—a sort of caricature of the national features of Scotland. 
The tartan which he wore differed from that of his companion, as 
it had much more scarlet in it, whereas the shades of black and 
dark green predominated in the chequers of the other. ‘The third, 
who sate at the same table, was in the lowland dress, a bold, stout 
{ooking man, witha cast of military daring in his eye and manner, 
his riding dress showily and profusely laced, and his cocked hat 
of formidable dimensions. His hanger anda pair of pistols !ay on 
the table before him. Each of the ‘Highlanders had their naked 
dirks stuck upright in the board beside hiin, an emblem, I was af- 
terwards informed, but surely a strange one, that their compota- 
tion was not to be interrupted by any brawl. A mighty pewter 
measure, containing about an English quart of usquebaugh, a 
liquor nearly as strong as brandy, ‘which the Highlanders distil 
trom malt, and drink undiluted i in excessive quantities, was placed 
before these worthies. A broken glass, with a wooden foot, serv- 
ed as a drinking cup to the whole party, and circulated with a ra- 
pidity, which, considering the potency of the liquor, seemed ab- 
solutel y marvellous. ‘These men spoke loud and eagerly together, 
sometimes in Gaelic, at other times in English. Another High- 
lander, wrapt in his plaid, reclined on the ‘floor, his head resting 
on a stone, from which it was only separated by a wisp of straw, 
and slept, or seemed to sleep, without attending to what was go- 
ing on around him. He also was probably a stranger, for he lay 
in full dress, and accoutred with the sword and target, the usual 


arms of his countrymen w hen on ajourney. C ribs” “there were of 


different dimensions beside the walls, formed, some of fractured 
boards, some of shattered wicker work or plaited boughs, in which 
slumbered the family of the house, men, women, and children. 
their places of repose only coaceated by the dusky wreaths of va 
nour which arose above, below, and around them. 
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‘Qur entrance was made so quietly, and the carousers I have 
described were so eagerly -engaged in their discussions, that we 
escaped their notice for a minute ortwo. But I observed the High. 
lander who lay beside the fire,’ (and who turned out to be Dou- 
gal, the turnkey.) * raise himself on his elbow as we entered, and, 
drawing his plaid over the lower part of his face, fix his look on us 
for a few seconds, after which he resumed his recumbent posture, 
and seemed again to betake himself to the repose which our en- 
trance had interrupted. 

‘We advanced to the fire, which was an agreeable spectacle 
after our late ride, during the chillness of an autumn evening 
among the mountains, and first attracted the attention of the 
guests who had preceded us, by calling for the landlady. She ap- 
proached, looking doubtfully and timidly, now at us, now at the 
other party, and returned a hesitating and doubtful answer to our 
request to have something to eat. 

‘¢ She didna ken,” she said, ‘she wasna sure there was ony in 
the house,” and then modified her qualification,—« that is, ony 
thing fit for the like of us.” 

¢ | assured her we were indifferent to the quality of our supper; 
and looking round for means of accommodation, which were not 
easily to be found, I arranged an old hen-coop as a seat for Mr. 
Jarvie. and turned down a broken tub to serve for my own. An- 
drew Fairservice entered presentiy afterwards, and took a place 
in silence behind our backs. ‘The natives, as I may call them, 
continued staring at us with an air as if confounded by our as- 
surance, and we, at least I myself, disguised as well as we could, 
under an appearance of indifference, any secret anxiety we might 
feel concerning the mode in which we were to be received by our 

redecessors. 

‘At length, the lesser Highlander, addressing himself to me, 
said, in very good English, and in a tone of great haughtiness, 
«Ye make yourself at home, sir, I see.” 

‘«¢ [ usually do so,” I replied, “ when I come into a house of pub- 
lic entertainment.” 

‘¢ And did she na see,” said the taller man, “ by the white wand 
at the door, that gentlemens had taken up the public-house on their 
ain business !” 

«Ido not pretend to understand the customs of this country ; 
but Lam yet tolearn,” I replied, “how three persons should be 
entitled to exclude all other travellers from the only place of shel- 
ter and refreshment for miles around.” 

« There’s nae reason for’t, gentlemen,? said the Baillie, 
‘‘we mean nae oifence—but there’s neither law nor reason for’t— 
but as far as a stoup o° gude brandy wad make up the quarrel, we, 
being peaceable folk, wad be willing” 
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«Damn your brandy, sir!” said the Lowlander, adjusting his 
cocked-hat fiercely upon his head ; “ we desire neither your bran- 
dy nor your company,” and up he rose from his seat. His com- 

anions also arose, muttering to each other, drawing up their 
plaids, and snorting and snuffing the air after the manner of their 
countryinen when working themselves into a passion.’ 

“ We are three to three,” said the lesser Highlander, glancing 
his eyes at our party; “if ye be pretty men, draw ;” and, un- 
slieathing his broadsword, he advanced on me_ I put myself in 
a posture of defence, and, aware of the superiority of my weapon, 
a rapier or suall-sword, was little afraid of the issue of the con- 
test. The Baillie behaved with unexpected mettle. As he saw 
the gigantic Highlander confront him with his weapon drawn, he 
tugged fora second or two at the hilt of his shabble, as he called 
it; but finding it loth to quit the sheath, to which it had long been 
secured by rust and disuse, he seized, as a substitute, on the red- 
hot coulter of a plough which had been employed in arranging the 
fire by way of a poker, and brandished it with such effect, that at 
the first pass he set the Highlander’s plaid on fire, and compelled 
him to keep a respectful distance till he could get it extinguished. 
Andrew, on the contrary, who ought to have faced the Lowland 
champion, had, I grieve to say it, vanished at the very commence- 
ment of the fray. But his antagonist, crying, “ Fair play! fair 
play !”? seemed courteously disposed to take no share in the scuf- 
fle. Thus we commenced our rencounter on fair terms as to num- 
bers. My own aim was, to possess myself, if possible, of my an- 
tagonist’s weapon: but } was deterred from closing for fear of the 
dirk which he held in his left hand, and used in parrying the 
thrusts of my rapier. Meantime the Baillie, notwithstanding the 
success of his first onset, was sorely bested. The weight of his 
weapon, the corpulence of his person, the very effervescence of his 
own passions, were rapidly exhausting both his strength and his 
breath, and he was almost at the mercy of his antagonist, when up 
started the sleeper from the floor on which he reclined, with his 
naked sword and target in his hand, and threw himself between 
the discomfited magistrate and his assailant, exclaiming, “ Her 
nainsell has eaten the town pread at the Cross o’ Glasgow, and 
py her troth she’ll fight for Baillie Sharvie at the Clachan of Aber- 
foil—tat will she e’en.”” And, seconding his words with deeds, 
this unexpected auxiliary made his sword whistle about the ears of 
his tall countryman, who. nothing abashed, returned his blows with 
interest. But being both accoutred with round targets made of 
wood, studded with brass, and covered with leather, with which 
they readily parried each other’s strokes, their combat was attend- 
ed with much more noise and clatter than serious risk of damage. 
[t appeared, indeed, that there was more of bravado than of seri-, 
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ous attempt to do us any ‘injury; for the Lowland gentleman, 
who, as [ mentioned, had stood ‘aside for want of an “antagonist 
when the brawl] commenced, was new pleased to act the part of 
moderator and peace-maker. 

‘‘Haud your hands—haud your hands—aneugh done—aneuch 
done! the quarrel’s no mortal. The strange gentiemen have 
shown themselves men of honour. and gi’en re easonable satisfac. 
tion. Tll stand on mine honour as kittle as ony man, but I hate 
unnecessary bloodshed.” 

‘It was not, of course, my wish to protract the frav——mv ad- 
versary seemed equally disposed to sheath his sword—the Baillie, 
gasping for breath, might be considered as hors de combat, and our 
two sword-and-buckler men gave up their contest with as much 
indifference as they had entered into it. 

“ And now,’ said the worthy gentleman who acted as umpire, 
“let us drink ‘and vree like honest fellows—The house will haud 
usa’. I propose that this good little gentleman that seems sair 
fourfoughen, as I may say, in this tuilzie, shall send for a tass 0’ 
brandy, and Pil pay for another, by way of Archilowe, and then 
we'll birl our bawbees a’ round about, like brethren * 

“ And fa’s to pay my new ponny plaid.” said the larger High- 
lander, “wi? a hole burnt in’t ane might put a Kail- “pat ‘through } ? 
Saw ever ony body a decent gentleman fight wi’ a firebrand 
before.” 

‘Let that be nae hinderance,” said the Baillie, who had now 
recovered his breath, and was at once disposed to enjoy the tri- 
umph of having behaved with spirit, and avoid the necessity of 
again resorting tosuch hard and doubtful arbitrament; “ Gin I 
hae broken the head,” he said, “I sall find the plaister. A new 
plaid sall ve hae, and o’the best—your ain clan-colours man ; 
and ye will tell me where it can be sent t? ye frae Glasgow.” 

| nee ina name my clan—I am of a king’ - clan, as 1s weel 
kenn’d,” said the Highlander, * but ye may tak a bit o’ the plaid—- 
figh, she smells like a singit sheep’ S head ! and that’ll learn ye 
the seti—and a centleman, ‘that’s a cousin 0” my ain, that carries 
eggs doun frae “Glencroe, will ca’ for’t about Martimoes an’ ye 
will tell her where ye bide. But, honest gentleman, neist time 
ye fight, an’ ye hae ony respect for your athversary, let it be wi’ 
your sword, man, since ye wear ane, and no wi? tlise het culters 
and fireprands, like a wild Indian.” 

‘The dame, who was all officiousness so soon as the storm had 
blown over, immediately undertook to broil something comfort- 
able for our supper. Indeed, nothi ‘ing surprized me more, in the 
course of the whole matter, than the extreme calmness with 
which she and her whole household seemed to regard the martial 
tumult that had taken place. The good woman was only heard 
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+o call to some of her assistants, “ Steek the door—steek the door! 
Kill or be killed, let naebodv pass out till they hae paid the 
lawin.” And as far the slumberers in those fairs by the wall, 
which served the family for beds, they only raised their shirtless 
bodies to look at the fray, ejaculated “ Oigh! oigh!” in the tone 
suitable to their respective sex and ages, and were, I believe, 
fast asleep again ere our swords were well returned to their 


scabbards.’? pp. 86-—953. 


A party of soldiers in search of Rob, arrive at the inn and 
inake prisoners of our travellers, on suspicion. Dougal issoon 
alter brought in captive, and commanded to tell where Rob i is 
lurking with the threat of a halter and the next tree. Where- 
upon he assumes the most roguish and impenetrable stupidity 
we have met with, and under takes to be the guide. Nothing can 


be finer than the march. 


‘{ shall never forget the delightful sensation with which I ex- 
changed the dark, smoky, smnothe ering atmosphere of the Highland 
hut, in which we had passed the night | so uncoinfortably, for the re- 
freshing fragrance of the morning air, and the olorious beams of the 
rising sun, which from a tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, 
were  davted full on such a scene of natural romance and beauty as 
had never before greeted my eyes. To the left lay the valley. 
down which the Forth wandered on its easterly course, surround- 
ing the heautiful detached hill, with all its varland of woods. On 
the right, amid a profusion of thickets, knolls. and crags, lay the 
bed of a brosd mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves by the 
breath of the morning breeze, each glittering in its course under 
the influence of the sun-beains. High hills, rocks, and banks, way- 
ing with natural forests of birch and “oak, formed * a borders of this 
enchanting sheet of water; and, as their leaves rustled to the wind 
and twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of life 
and vivacity. Man alone seemed to be placed in a state of in- 
feriority, in a scene where all the ordinary features of nature were 
raised and exalted. The miserable little bowrocks, as the Baillie 
termed them, of which about a dozen formed the village called the 
Clachan of Aberfoil, were composed of loose stones, cemented by 
clay instead of mortar, and thi atched by turfs. laid rudely upon raf- 
ters formed of native and unhewn birches and oaks from the woods 
around. The roofs approached the ground so nearly, that Andrew 
Fairservice observed we might have ridden over the village the 


hight before, and never found out we were near it, uu less our horses? 
feet had “ gane thro’ the riggin’.”” 


‘The inha itants of these miserable dwelliags were disturbed by 


‘he noise of our departure : and as our party of about tw enty 
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Lid : 
a soldiers drew up in rank before marching off, we were reconnoi. FE 1! 
i tred by many a beldame from the half-o opened door of her cottage, — 
ti As these sybils thrust forth their gray heads, imperfectly covered [aii 
il with close caps of flannel, and showed their shrivelled brows, and [wi 
long skinny arms, with various gestures, shrugs, and muttered ex. dit 
pressions in Gaelic addressed to each other, my imagination re- th: 
curred to the witches of Macbeth, and I imagined I readin the & ig 
features of these crones the malevolence of the weird sisters, hi 
The little children also, who began to crawl forth, some quite nak. —& 
ed, and others very imperfectl y « covered with tatters of tartan stuff, le 
clapped their tiny hands, and grinned at the English soldiers, with ad 
an expression of national hate and malignity w hich seemed beyond : 
their years. we 
‘It was not until we commenced our march that the malignity be 
of the elder persons of the community broke forth into expressions, J iit 
The last file of men had left the village,to pursue a small broken track [RE ™ 
formed by the sledges in which the natives transported their peats JR au 
and tur fs, and which led through the woods which fringed the lower JB hei 
end of the lake, when a shrilly sound of female exclamation, mixed —— so! 
_with the screams of children, the hooping of boys, and the clapping J It 
of hands with which the Highland dames enforce their notes wheth- [int 
er of rage or lamentation. Lasked Andrew, who looked as pale & ye 
as death, what all this meant. ob 
“ [ doupdt we'll Ken that owet sune,”’ said he. ‘ Means?—It HR 4, 
means that the Highland wives are cursing and banning the red J of 
coats, and wishing “ill-luck to them, and ilka ane that ever spoke & 
the Saxon tongue. I have heard wives flyte in England and Scot- | 
land—it’s nae marvel to hear them flyte ony cate—but sic ill- — « 
scrapit tongues as thae Hieland carlines’ —and sic grewsome wish- Bch: 
es, that men should be slaughtered like sheep—and that they should S lie 
lapper their hands to the elbows in their heart’s blude—and that I for 
they suld dee the death of Walter Cuming of Guiyock, wha hadna  § tio 
as muckle o’ him left thegither as wouid supper a ymessandog—sic [JF mo 
awsome language as that I ne’er heard out 0’ a human thrapple : — Be fea 
and, unless ‘the deil wad rise amang them to gie them a lesson, I qui 
thinkna that their talent at cursing could be amended. ‘The warst [EP « 
o’t is, they bid us aye gang up the loch, and see what we'll land JB her 
in.” pp. 113——116. pol 
Dougal carried the party to a pass where a fatal contest & Pf 
with some of Rob’s followers was inevitable, and in the con- Jy, 
fusion of the battle he crept into a thicket and Frank after §& ,, 
him, leaving the Baiilie and Andrew to provide for them- J che 
selves. We have pitied the honest Baillie all along, for being JF to 
plunged into such irregular and perilous life ; and we confess, | wit 
we could scarcely laugh, when we saw him dangling i in mid § per 
; : 7 
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air from a thorn branch, which caught him in his flight as he 
was stepping from one rock to another. 1t was much more 
diverting to see Andrew on the top of a cliff, fully possessed 
that he was in the midst of danger, and capering and writhing 
io avoid the balls, which he conceived to be whistling around 
him. 

Helen Campbell, Rob’s wife, was at the head of the High- 
land party—an injured, fierce, iron-hearted woman, present- 
ed in majestic attitudes, and rarely speaking but in wrath, 
indignation or anguish. Her character is overdone and, 
we should think, fails of the effect intended. She has very 
little to do, but the author has connected with her one of his 
most awful scenes. As she was distributing dooms of death 


' amongst the prisoners, wild and then wailing sounds are 


heard at a distance—a party approaches, led by her two 
sons, and from them she learns that Rob is made captive. 
It appears that Rashleigh had proved false to the Stuart 
interest, and his discoveries had brought the King’s troops 
very suddenly among the disaffected clansmen. His next 
object was to put Rob into their hands, and so he e:nployed 


the cowardly gauger, Morris, to inveigle him within reach 


of the loyal troops, and he wastaken. He had however re- 


: quired Morris to stay behind as a hostage. 


‘The wife of Mac Gregor commanded that the hostage ex- 
changed for his safety should be brought intoher presence, I be- 
lieve her sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her sight, 
for fear of the consequences ; Sutif it was so, their humane precau- 
tion only postponed his fate. They dragged forward at her sum- 
mons a wretch already half dead with terror, in whose agonized 
features | recognised, to my horror and astonishment, my old ac- 
quaintance Morris. 

‘He fell prostrate before the female Chief with an effort to clasp 
her knees, from which she drew back, as if his touch had been 
pollution, so that all he could do in token of the extremity of his 
humiliation, was to kiss the hem ef her plaid. I never heard en- 
treaties for life poured forth with such agony of spirit. The ec- 
stacy of fegr was such, that, instead of paralyzing his tongue, as 
on ordinary occasions, it even rendered him eloquent, and, with 
cheeks pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, eyes that seemed 
to be taking their last look of all mortal objects, he protested 
with the deepest oaths, his total ignorance of any design on the 
person of RobsRoy, whom he swore he loved and honoured as his 
own souls In the inconsistency of his terror, he said, he was but 
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the agent of others, and he muttered the name of Rashleigh. He 
prayed but for life—for life he would give all he had in the world ;— 
it was but life he asked—life, if it were to be prolonged under 
tortures and privations ;—he asked only breath, though it should 
be drawn in the damps of the lowest caverns of their hills. 

‘It is impossible to describe the scern, the loathing and con- 
tempt, with which the wife of Mac Gregor regarded this wretched 
petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

“TI could have bid you live,’ she said, * had life been to you 
the same weary and wasting burthen that it is to me—that it is 
to everv noble and generous mind. But you—wretch! you could 
creep through the world unaffected by its various disgraces, its in- 
effable miseries, its constantly accumulating masses of crime and 
sorrow, you could live and enjoy yourself, while the noble-minded 
are betrayed—while nameless and birthless villains tread on the 
neck of the brave and the long-descended, you could enjoy your- 
self, like a butcher’s dog in the shambles, Seta on garbage, 
while the slaughter of the brave went on around you! This en- 
joyment you shall not live to partake of; you shall die, base dog, 
and that before yon cloud has passed over the sun.” 

‘She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, two of 
whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant, and hurried him to the 
brink of a cliff which overhung the flood. He set up the most 
piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered—I may well 
term them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep for years after- 
ward. As the murderers, or executioners, call them as you will, 
dragged him along, he recognised me even in that moment of hor- 
ror, and exclaimed, in*the last articulate words I ever heard him 
utter, “ O, Mr. Osbaldistone, save me! save me!” 

‘i was so much moved by this horrid spectacle, that, although 
in momentary expectation of sharing his fate, 1 did attempt to 
speak in his behalf, but, as might have been expected, my inter- 
ference was sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy stone ina praia, tied it 
round his neck, and others again eagerly stripped him of some 
part of hisdress. Half-naked, and thus manacled, they hurled 
him into the lake, there about twelve feet deep, drowning his last 
death-shriek with a loud halloo of vindictive triumph, above 
which, however, the yell of mortal agony was distinctly heard. 
The heavy burden sp!ashed in the dark-blue waters of the lake, 
and the Highlanders, with their pole-axes and swords, watched an 
instant, to guard, lest, extricating himself from the load to which 
he was attached, he might have struggled to regain the shore. But 
the knot had been securely bound; the victim sunk without ef- 
fort; the waters which his fall had disturbed, settled calmly over 
him. and the unitypf that life for which he had pleaded so strongly, 
was forever withdrawn from the sum of human existence.’ 
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After the blood has curdled at this, it is quite restor- 
ing to hear from Mad. de Stael, that < the love of life appears 
to man the most ridiculous and the most vulgar of feelings ; 
and the laughter, which seizes upon mortal beings, when con- 
templating the object of one of their fellow-mortals, suffering 
under the apprehension of death, must be confessed to be a 
noble attribute of the human understanding.’ 

We have next a fruitless negotiation between Frank, on 
the part of Helen, and the commander of the enemy, for Rob’s 
freedom. Accordingly, Rob takes his escape upon himself, 
though he was to hang next morning and was surrounded by 
guards. He effects his object as the party is crossing the 
Forth at sunset ; and the attempts to retake or destroy him, 
by the horsemen in the river, or along the steep banks, the 
shouts, straggling pistol shots, splash of water, the wild- 
ness of the country and the gathering darkness altogether are 
enough to put one out of breath. 

Then follows the interview between the travellers and Rob 
at the inn and afterwards at his ‘ puir dwelling,’ and then 
the final parting. The poetry of Rob’s character is here 
given with great warmth and eloquence, and it is the more 
affecting from its harmony with the picturesque scene that 
surrounds him, and from the contrast between the ever- 
changing lights, in which his heart is laid open, and the un- 
disturbed, funereal gloom that hangs over Helen Campbell. 
But we can extract no more. 

We never intended to tell the whole story, or how all were 
made happy in the end, who deserved to be,—and we are the 
more willing to stop here, as the remaining fifty pages,—if we 
except ‘the rescue’ and Rashleigh’s death at the very close, 
—are a sad falling off from all that the author ever wrote.— 
If we were asked, which of the tales we liked most, we should 
say, The Antiquary ; and which least-—Rob Roy. But this 
is a very shallow sort of criticism, and a very unfair way to 
treat the present work. It has blemishes enough as a whole; 
but how many parts are there,—perfectly new enes too,— 
which could come from no other mind on earth! The de- 
scriptions of Scottish scenery appear to us as fine as any in 


the other stories ; and we have rarely felt that we were look- 


ing upon old prospects. We have here many new and very 
minute views of Highland manners and usages, and much elo- 
quent expression of the wild, free character and feelings of 
the mountaineers. It may not be easy to find in the other 
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tales more graphic descriptions of buildings, especially their 
interior, than are given here. We do not allude merely to 
the Hall and the cathedral; the author is perhaps even more 
successful in the Highland hovel, and in the contrast between 
its smoke and filth, its wretched furniture and vulgar brawls, 
and the fresh, tranquil, pastoral beauties which surround it, 
He always delights in the picturesque effect of such scenes, 
But we must not go over the ground again. On the whole, 
there is matter here for a better book, and proofs on all hands 
that the author is not exhausted, that he has not yet forsaken 
invention and become an artisan. 


Art. VIII.—Reports of cases argued and determined in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Vol. xiv. Containing the cases for the year 1817. Witha 
Supplement. By Dudley Atkins Tyng, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law. Boston; Cummings & Hilliard, 1818. 


Ir is but fourteen years since the legislature of this Com- 
monwealth provided, by statute, for the appointment of a re- 
porter of the decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court; yet the 
reports of those decisions have already swoln to fourteen vol- 
umes. 

About thirty years ago, the Russian code of laws was re- 
printed in this country, in the compass of a common spelling- 
book. Many visionary men, at that time, exclaimed with 
wonder at the comparatively massy bulk of our own statutes, 
and seriously talked of simplifying our jurisprudence and _re- 
ducing all our jaws into a narrow, elementary compend, 
Reformers sprang up, like locusts, in the time of Shays’ In- 
surrection—and our statute-book now bears witness to their 
folly. ‘These crude notions had their day and disappeared. 
The lessons of a long experience were confirmed by more 
correct and enlarged views of the principles of civil liberty, 
and our jurisprudence was suffered to remain without further 
attack, and to be gradually improved by the wisdom of en- 
lightened and practical men. The discussions of the princi- 
ples of government, which were called forth by our secession 
from Great Britain and the establishment of new constitu- 
tions, convinced all rational minds that there can be no se- 
curity for property or liberty, where the Jaws are as short 


and few as in the Russian code.—In a despotism, it is of litile 
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: importance whether the pre-established edicts are few or ma- 


ny, or whether there are any at all. ‘The reigning monarch 
cannot be controlled by them. If he refuse to adhere to them, 


- after they are promulgated, no earthly power can call him to 
account, or arrest the course of a new and different command. 


But where every action and word of a man’s life, when 
called in question, are to be decided upon by fixed principles 


> and rules—where nothing is left to the caprice, or even to the 
' conscience of the judge—it is manifest to the meanest capa- 


city, that no collection of legislative wisdom is competent to 
embody into a system the rules, which are to govern the mul- 
tifarious, the infinitely diversified affairs of men. And yet 
it is clear, that without a fixed rule of some sort, existing 
before the case to which it is applied, there can be no liberty 
and no security. The judge must decide arbitrarily, or he 
must refuse cognizance because no remedy is provided. It 
would be of very litthe consequence to the suitor or to the 
public, which of these courses thejudge might pursue. 

These suggestions justify, we think, our zealous attach- 
ment to the common law,—our fathers’ birthright and boast,— 
our own glory and defence. They also sufliciently account 
for our disgust and indignation at those who affect to despise, 
and who, with insufferable self-conceit, revile this venerable 
and sacred code. The fog, in which the boastful reformers of 
Shays’ time were bewildered, has recently confused the vis- 
ion of less factious malcontents. Through the medium 
which surrounds them, they can discern nothing in the common 
law, but ‘the scant and jagged pattern of a beggar’s doublet, 
patched and darned by a purblind housewife.’ Such is the en- 
chantment by which they are affected,—and such the rheto- 
ric they employ. These champions of reform would pre- 
scribe moral obligation to judges as their only rule of decis- 
ions But in thus gazing after distant and unattainable ob- 
jects, they overlook all obvious ones. They do not see that 
very many litigated questions involve no moral considera- 
tions—that often it is neither immoral nor unneighbourly for 
a defendant to resist the claim that is made on him ; and that 
a plaintiff’s ultimate defeat is no proof of his having attempt- 
ed to enforce what morality condemns. There must be a 
rule, where any freedom or security exists; and that rule, 
in the cases supposed, has no connexion with morals. Ori- 


ginally, it was of no importance how it might be settled—for + 


the point to which it immediately applied, had nothing of 
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ethics about it. But the rule, when authoritatively settled, 
becomes sacred, and a departure from it, as it would intro- 
duce confusion, would violate morality. If it were necessary, 
a thousand examples might be adduced to illustrate this 
doctrine. 

There is another fatal absurdity in the notion of referring 
the determination of causes to the judge’s sense of moral obli- 
gation. It was long ago said, with as much justice as 
quaintness, that to make the chancellor’s conscience the 
measure of the law, «is all one as if they should make the 
standard for the measure the chancellor’s foot. What an 
uncertain measure would this be! One chancellor has a long 
foot, another a short foot, a third an indifferent foot. It is 
the same thing with the chancellor’s conscience.’ (Selden’s 
Table-talk,) All would be unceriainty, and not a whit pref- 
erable to the old trial by wager of battel. Judicial corrup- 
tion would be forever dispunishable, unless the judge were 
subjected to the scrutiny of an inquisition. 

It may appear very idle, thus to notice the projects of ¢ cod- 
ification,’ and of abolishing the common law, and substitut- 
ing the judge’s sense of moral obligation. But the apparent 
seriousness of some writers of late, from whom such notions 
were little to be expected, seemed to warrant a few remarks.— 
One thing may be said with certainty—that no honest man, 
who understands the common law as a system, will vilify it 
in the style we have noticed. 

‘The common law is immemorial usage—a system which 
has been formed and matured by the experimental wisdom of 
ages, and which finds its highest eulogy in its practical ef- 
fects. It is,a system of principles; and the new points, 
which arise and are decided, are merely the application of 
those principles to new combinations of facts, for the pur- 
pose of attaining justice. 

We would not be understood to mean, that the common 
law comtains.a complete body of principles, which are suffi- 
cient, when applied, for every possible purpose of justice. 
For though in the course of the many ages, during which the 
wants and wisdom of our British ancestors had been ripening 
and enlarging the system, previous to the settlement of this 
country, there was little left to be supplied for the exigen- 
cies of a people of the same general habits, pursuits and 

laws—yet some deficiencies are readily acknowledged, These, 
however, are extremely few—and can be supplied only by 
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| there is a grievance, 
he legislature. In such cases, where . 
os pe cannot redress it without a statute. But it should 
he recollected, that in no human ‘system can legal and mor- 


al obligations be made co-extensive. 


It is not pretended, that legal science, like mathematical, 
is founded on demonstration. ‘There are, however, a 
elementary principies, which stand in the piace of the — . 
ematician’s axioms. And it is as true, theoretically at least, 


' that there can be no new principles of common jaw, as that 


there can be no new mathematical certainties. ‘he applica- 
tion and combination of principles already established will 
lead to results, which have not been anticipated, both in legal 
and mathematical science. But it 1s no more true now, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
than it was before the flood. ‘The antediluvians might have 
learned principles from which this proposition was demonstra- 
ble ; but the joy, the boast and the benefits of the discovery 
were reserved for later ages. No profound mathematician 
thinks that his favourite science may not be further improved 
by some future Newton or La Place, and no lawyer, who 
deserves the name, thinks his science is brought to periec- 
tion, and placed beyond the improvement of a future Mans- 
arsons. 

eee and publish the decisions of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, as rules of future conduct in the business ef life, 
and practice in court, and thereby to improve our ayatom: of 
jurisprudence, were the objects of the legislature in prov ~ 
for the appointment of a reporter. ‘That the volumes . “0 
ports would become numerous, was clearly foreseen ; an 
that there never will be an end of new questions is certain. 
But almost every question, which has been decided for the 
last fourteen years, would have been new to those who were 
not present at the decision of it, had the reports not been pub- 
lished, So that while there is no pretence, that the publica- 
tion of decided cases increases the number of suits, it ts 
most manifest that it greatly diminishes them. A question 
once solemnly decided is not again brought beiore the court 
—and all have now the means of ascertaining What has been 
decided. If these who suggest the endless rise of new points, 
as a reason for not publishing the decisions of any, would for 
a moment consider what the law is, and to what an infinity of 
concerns it relates—they- must also say. in order to be consis~, 
tent, that because man is capable of endless progression in 
knowledge, he ought not to attempt to learn any thing. 
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The appointment of a reporter and the publishing of hig 
reports were at first intended as an experiment, and the stat- 
ute was limited in its operation to three years. It was after. 
wards extended, and is now made perpetual. Thus have the 
legislature pledged the patronage and exercised the authority 
of the Commonwealth, on this important subject. One or two 

other states have done the same, and we are happy to see that 

the governour of Connecticut has recently recommended the 
continuance of a similar statute in that state. 

It is remarkable that in England nearly all the reports of 
judicial decisions are the result of voluntary industry. The 

Year Books were the work of persons specially appointed for 
the purpose. But early in the reign of Henry VIIL. the office 
of reporter was discontinued. Lord Chancellor Bacon pro- 
cured the revival of the office, in the reign of James L. but it 
was soon dropped again, and does not seem, while it continued, 
to have been productive of the advantages expected from it. 
Except the reports printed in the name of Hetley, there are 
none extant which are attributed to men nominated to the office 
of reporter—and his reports bear no marks of peculiar skill, 
information or authority. [Preface to Douglas’ Reports.] Very 
few of the states in the union have prov ided for publishing the 
reports of decisions in their courts, and the United States have 
had an official reporter only one year. Massachusetts, we be- 
lieve, took the lead in this work ; and it has been no less to 
her advantage than to her honour. 

The volume before us contains many interesting and im- 
portant decisions. 

In the case of .ddams vs. Howe and others, p. 340, the court 
decided that the statute of 1811, entitled «An act respecting 
public worship and religious freedom,’ is not contrary to the 
Declaration of Rights. This will probably surprise most 
gentlemen of the profession who had not closely examined the 
subject. After the decision of the case of Barnes vs. The First 
Parish in Falmouth, 6 Mass, Rep. 401, it seems to have been 
the general opinion, that an unincorporated society could not 
constitutionally be vested with power to withdraw monies from 
a society that was incorporated. Of course it was supposed 
that the statute of 1S11, whenever properly brought before the 
court, would be declared unconstitutional and void. But the 
reasoning of the court will convince every one that no such 
inference is fairly to be drawn from the former decision, and 
that the power of the legislature, on the subject of religious in- 
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‘ stitutions, is not restrained by the declaration of rights, except 
of hig [— as to liberty of conscience, choice of the mode of worship, and 


e stat- [— the establishment of a power in the state to require conformity 
after. to any creed or ritual. ‘The mischiefs to be dreaded from the 
ve the statute of 1811, did not escape the notice and animadversion 
hority of the court, nor the high and solemn responsibility of the 
or two legislature, which engaged in the execution of their powers on 
e that this important subject. The court declare themselves to be 
d the ‘aware of the great inconveniences, and the injury to public 
morals and religion, and the tendency to destroy all the de- 
rts of cency and regularity of public worship, which may result 
The from a general application of the indulgence granted by the 
ed for legislature in that statute.’ But they very justly say, that 
oflice ifthe legislature ¢ pass laws within the letter of the constitution, 
| pro- which have a tendency injuriously to affect the regular public 
but it worship, it is not for the judiciary power to control their 
nued, course.’ 
m it. Another constitutional question is decided in the case of 
e are Wetherbee vs. Johnson and others, p. 412. By a statute of the 
office United States, passed March 3, 1815, it was provided, that 
skill, in any action in a state court, brought for any thing done or 
Very omitted by an inspector or other officer of the customs—either 
x the party, after final judgment, might transfer such action by ap- 
have peal, to the Circuit Court of the United States. After verdict 
e be- and judgment, in an action of trespass, in which the defend- 
ss to ants undertook to justify as officers of the customs for the dis- 
trict of Boston and Charlestown, they filed their claim of ap- 
| im- peal to the Circuit Court of the United States.—This claim was 
disallowed by the Supreme Judicial Court, on the ground that 
ourt the common law knows nothing of a re-examination of facts 
ting once tried by a jury, except in cases of new trial, which can 
) the only be granted by the court before which the trial was—and 
nost the seventh article of the amendments of the constitution of the 
the United States provides, that ‘in suits at common law, where 
‘irst the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
een of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury 
not shall be otherwise re-examined, in any court of the United . 
rom States, than according to the rules of the common law.’ 
sed There is no such thing as an appeal in the common law system. 
the The statute in question was limited in its operation to one 
the vear—and had expired before the court decided upon its con- 
uch titutionality. But it was in force when the defendant's claim 
and Vol. VIF. No. 2. 95 
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was filed ; and their counsel did not wave a discussion, which 
disturbed its ashes. 

We presume it is not in the power of a court, from which 
an appeal is given, to oust the court of appeal of its appellate 
jurisdiction. The defendants might have carried forward 
their claim te the Circuit Court, and the constitutionality of 
the statute of 1815 might thus have been submitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It was doubtless a con- 
viction, that the claim was hopeless, which kept this question 
out of the court, where statutes of the United States are by 
law to receive their final construction. ‘That conviction, we 
think, must have been resistless. 

Several mercantile cases of importance are reported in this 
volume. 

In Wiggin & al. vs. Amory, p. 1, it was decided, that nothing 
short of acriminal act, or a fraudulent purpose executed, 
amounts to barratry in the master of a vessel. The master 
in this case took a commission and letter of marque for the 
Volante, from the American minister in France, without the 
permission or knowledge of the insurer—but the agents of the 
ship abroad and the joint supercargo were consulted, and 
agreed tothe expediency of taking the commission, for the 
purpose, as it was understood, of defence onl y- The master’s 
orders from his owners were to proceed on his return voyage 
as expeditiously as possible. ‘The acts relied on by the plain- 
tiffs, in support of the count for loss by barratry in the master, 
were his wearing ship—demanding surrender—receiving pos- 
session, and taking the crew of the prize on board of his ship— 
manning the prize and ordering her for France. This occupied 
two or three hours—and the ship was afterwards captured and 
condemned, ‘The court, upon a scrutiny of all the authorities, 
held that the facts above stated preved only a deviation, and 
not barratry. They had previously decided (13 Mass. Rep. 
118,) contrary to the case of Denison vs. Modigliani, 5 D. & E. 
580, that the taking of a letter of marque, by a merchant vessel, 
without the underwriter’s consent, does not avoid a policy on 
an expedition merely mercantile. 

In the case of Spafford & al. vs. Dodge & al. p. 66, it was 
decided that the wages and provisions of the crew, during a 
detention by hostile seizure, are not to be allowed as a general 
average. his is contrary to the doctrine held by the. Su- 
preme Court of New Y ork ; but it seems to be a necessary 
inference from the principle settled in Brooks vs. Dorr & al.2 
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Mass. Rep. 395 that the capture of a ship, which is afterwards 
restored to the owners, does not dissolve the contract for 
wages. This seems clearly to be the doctrine of the English 
courts, though we have scen no case in their books, in which 
they have been called upon to apply the inference, which was 
applied in the case we are stating. And the courtin New 
York would not have brought wages and provisions into a 
general average, had they not denied the principle recognized 
by the courts in England and in this state, respecting the ef- 
fect of capture and subsequent restoration upon the contract 
for wages.—It was also decided in the same case, that the 
owners of a vessel, which was chartered at a certain hire by the 
month, so long as she should be continued in the service of the 
birers, were entitled to the hire to the time of her arrival at 
the port of destination, without any deduction for the time of 
her detention in consequence of capture.—The vessel, in this 
case, Was captured on her homeward passage from St. Ubes, 
carried into Gibraltar, and there libelled as prize ; but was 
acquitted on payment of certain costs and charges. She was 
detained under capture about four months. ‘This point was 
not found to have been decided in the English courts, and Ab- 
bot, in his treatise on the law relative to merchant ships and 
seamen, expresses a doubt whether the hirer is chargeable, in 
such case, for the period of detention. ‘The American editor of 
that work, however, seems to have taken the same view of the 
question, which is given by the court. As the Court of Kings 
Bench had very clearly expressed an opinion, that the wages 
of seamen hired by the month are not stopped during a deten- 
tion by capture, if the ship is afterwards restored by the cap- 
turing power—and as our own court had formerly decided, 
that the hirer was liable on a similar charterparty for the time 
the vessel was detained in our own ports by an embargo— 
there seems to have been ample ground for supporting this 
part of the plaintiffs’ claims. 

The other point decided in this case was, that the costs and 
charges paid by the hirers, to procure restoration of the ves- 
sel and cargo, were a general average upon the vessel, cargo 
and freight, according toethe value of each at the place of de- 
tention—and to be settled in the same manner as if the ship, 


cargo and freight, were owned by different persons ; and - 


without regard to any particular contracts relating to the 
voyage. As in this case the cargo was owned by the hirers 
for the voyage, so that no price was stipulated for the carriage 
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of the goods, the court directed the freight to be settled accord. 
ing to the customary rate of freight, at that time, from St, 
Ubes to the port of destination and discharge—deducting the 
amount of the wages, and provisions usually expended in that 
voyage. ‘The general average on the freight was, on these 
principles, charged wholly on the plaintiffs.—The reasons, on 
which the court decided all these points, are most ably and 
clearly stated—the case is one of the most instructive that 
has been reported—and as it determines new questions, and is 
highly creditable to the learning and talents of the bench, we 
have thought proper to state it thus particularly. 

The case of Bruge vs. Eggleston, p. 245, presents a decision 
on the rules of evidence, which is not only new but important. 
itis this, that the conduct and declarations of a grantor, be- 
fore the conveyance, respecting the estate conveyed, and tending 
to prove a fraudulent intention on his part, are proper evidence 
for the jury, upon an inquiry into the validity of such convey- 
ance by a creditor or subsequent purchaser, who alleges it to 
be fraudulent—provided knowledge of such conduct and dec- 
Jarations is brought home to the grantee before the convey- 
ance.—'There is no reported case in which this point has been 
before decided. ‘The thied edition of Phillipps on ev.dence, 
which is considerably enlarged by the compiler, and which re- 
fers to all the English decisions down to Michaelmas Cerm, 
1817, contains nothing on this subject. 

The court also decided on most satisfacterv grounds, in the 
case of the Commonwealth vs, Murphy. p. 888—that the credi- 
bility of a female witness may be impeached, by proving her 
to be a common prostitute. 

We were rejoiced to find, (p. 248,) that the court had re- 
fused to receive testimony from jurors respecting the manner 
and motives of their agreement to a verdict. In Grinnel vs. 
Phillips, 1 Mass. Rep. 542, two judges, against the opinion of 
the third, admitted such testimony. ‘This was contrary to the 
English decisions then reported, and, as we think, was also re- 
pugnant to sound principles. 1 D. & E. 11. Andrews 382. 
i Keb. 811. Subsequent decisions in England, and also in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, have confirmed the rule now 
adopted in chis state. In New York and Virginia, the courts 
have adopted an opposite practice. 

In the case of Hall vs. Little, p. 204, we find the court have de- 
termined, that a foreigner is within the provision of the fourth 
section of the statute of limitations. ‘Che words of the statute, 
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applicable to this point, are—* from the time such impediment 
shall be removed.’ Inthe English statute the expression is— 
‘returned from beyond the seas.’ It was settled, almost fifty 
years since, by the Court of Common Pleas in England—and 
has never been questioned—that the statute does notrun against 
a foreigner until he comes into the realm. 3 Wils. 145. 2 Bl. 
Rep. 723 8. C. A fortiori, one would suppose, is a foreigner 
within the proviso in our statute. ‘The Supreme Court of New 
York have also decided in the same manner, on the statute of 
limitations in that state, 3 Johns. 263. As the statute was 
enacted in this Commonwealth, sixteen years after the decis- 
ion cited from Wilson, and was clearly intended to embrace 
all the provisions of the several English statutes on the sub- 
ject,-—we were surprised to find, by the suggestion of the 
court, that this decision will probably be contrary to the com- 
inon impression of the bar. It is true that Ballentine, in his 
treatise on the statute of limitations, has strangely omitted this 
point—and Brook’s Reading, besides being extremely scarce,* 
is confined to the limitation of real actions, which a foreigner 
cannot maintain at any time. Still we should not have sus- 
pected that any lawyer would question the soundness of the 
construction given to the statute in this case. 

In the case of Otis vs. Warren, p. 240, it is decided that 
non-tenure may be pleaded in bar. A dictum to the contrary 
is reported in Keith vs. Swan, 11 Mass. Rep. 217. ‘The point 
was not much considered in that case, as there was another 
ground upon which the plea was clearly bad. We have never 
had a moment’s doubt whether that dictum would be retracted. 
The contrary doctrine is expressly stated in Doctrina Placiian- 
di, and 1 Mod. 250. 3 Mass. Rep. 312. We were also present 
at the argument and decision of the case of Barnard vs. Whit- 
ing, in 1810, in which this very point was decided by all the 
judges then in court—viz. Sewall, Thatcher and Parker. 
That case is not reported. 

The supplement to this volume contains two opinions given 
by the court. in 1784 and 1787, in answer to questions propos- 
ed to them by the senate—a very learned and able opinion de- 
livered in 1768, by Judge Trowbridge—and ten cases decided 
While the late Chief Justice Cushing was on the bench. 

We were forcibly struck with the importance and benefits of 


* Rrook’s Reading is not mentioned in Reed’s ‘Complete Catalogue of 
aw Books.’ 
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publishing the decisions of the courts by reading the case of 


Hathaway vs. Valentine, contained in the Supplement. It was 
decided in this case, in 1778—and a former decision of the 

same point in 1758, was cited by the court—that an executor 
or administrator could not maintain a real action, unless for 
the foreclosure of a mortgage.—In 1807, in the case of Dean 
vs. Dean, 3 Mass. Rep. 260, Judge Parsons suggested a doubt 
whetier an administrator could maintain a real action to ob. 
tain seizin of the intestate’s lands, unless he claimed as mort. 
gsagee—~* notwithstanding a long practice might be urged in favour 
of it.’ “he court did not then decide this point, as the plain- 
tiff failed on other grounds. But in the case of Drinkwater 
vse Priniswater, 4 Mass. Rep. 354, the court decided against 
an administrator’s right to support such action. The absurd 
practice mentioned by Judge Parsons could never have existed 
after 1758. had the decision of that year been made known 
through the medium of reports. 

We have room left only for a few remarks upon the man- 
ner in which the reporter has executed his duties, in the volume 
before us. 

Mr. Tyng’s reputation has long been established, and no 
one can justly say that this volume shows any relaxation of his 
diligence or failure of his accustomed accuracy. We have 
ever believed that the method of reporting, which Douglas 
prescribed for himself, and so successfully pursued, is the best 
that can be devised. We are aware that others, whose judg- 
ment is entitled to great respect, entertain a different opinion. 
Some would wholly exclude the arguments of counsel—and 
some would have them stated at length. Some would have 
a full copy of the pleadings, and make our reports, like those 
of Saunders and Lutwyche, a book of entries, as well as de- 
cisions. Others wish for nothing but the mere point decided, 
omitting statements either of arguments or of the reasoning of 
the court,—in the manner of many cases in Brownlow and 
Strange. Mr. ‘Tyng, in the different volumes which he has 
published, has afforded us some little variety in these re- 
spects. But we decidedly approve of the method generally 
adopted in the present volume—which is, to give a succinct 
statement of the facts agreed, or stated in pleading—the points 
made and authorities cited at the bar—and the opinion of the 
court at full length, 

Before Lord Mansfield came upon the bench, the judges in 
England generally gave their opinions seriatim. While he pre- 
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sided in the Kings Bench, the opinion of the whole court was 
generally pronounced by him—especially in cases where any 
time was taken for advisement. Lords Camden, Wilmot and 
Loughborough frequently did the same in the Common Pleas. 


) The old practice is resumed in England,—but we are happy 


that it has not been adopted by the judges of our court. In Con- 
necticut, where the Court of Errors consists of nine judges, the 


legislature have required that each one of them shall give his 





opinion and the reasons of it, on all questions that are decided 
by them. We hope their reporter is not required to publish 
so much tautology as this must unavoidably produce. One 
judge can state the opinion formed and the reasons suggested 
for it in joint consultation, in a manner much more beneficial 
to the hearer and reader, than would be the separate opinion 


of each. 
We infer from the appearance of the English reports for the 


last fifteen years, that the judges do not write their opinions,— 


at least, that the reporter receives no written opinions from 
them.) and that in most cases, they deliver them as soon as 
the argument is closed—without private consultation. It is 
said of Lord Hale, by Bishop Burnet, that « he concealed his 
opinion in great cases so carefully, that the rest of the judges 
in the same court could never perceive it ; his reason was, 
because every judge ought to give sentence according to his own 
persuasion and conscience, and not to be swayed by any re- 
spect or deference to another man’s opinion.” We would by 
no means wish judges to renounce their persuasion and con- 
science, from respect or deference to each other. Consulta- 
tion, however, has no such tendency—and we think the effect, 
which the biographer of Lord Hale so boasttully ascribes. to 
his opinions when delivered, would have been produced much 
more decently, and to better public purpose, at the judge’s 
chambers, than in open court. *¢ It happened sometimes’, says 
Burnet, ‘that when all the barons of the Exchequer had de- 
livered their opinions, and agreed in their reasons and argu- 
ments, yet he coming to speak last, and differing in judgment 
from them, hath expressed himself with so much weight and 
solidity, that the barons have immediately retracted their 
Votes, and concurred with him.’ We presume nothing of this 
sort is now witnessed in England—a few instances of a simi- 
lar occurrence would in these days, inevitably destroy the rep- 
tation and usefulness of any court. 
When the opinion of the court is not written, it is imposst-, 
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ple for the most scrupulously careful reporter always to state 


it correctly. Besides, expressions will escape the most accu- 
rate judge, when pronouncing an opinion ore tenus, which he 
would never commit to writing. A principle may be advanced 
as universal, which is only general—what i is correct only i in a 
qualified sense, may be stated absolutely, or without noticing 
the qualification. Between the mistakes of the judge and the 
reporter, a thousand errors creep into the books, and a thou- 
sand unnecessary suits are the consequence. We cannot. there- 
fore, too much commend the general practice of our Supreme 
Judicial Court, in writing we opinions they deliver, and hand- 
ing them over to the reporter. It is for the benefit of the 
profession and of the Commonwealth—and for the present and 
future honour of the judges themselves. Whoever has read 
the opinions of Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, published from his 
manuscripts since his death, and compared them with those 
reported by Wilson, Amblen and Blackstone—or the account, 
given by the Attorney General of the United States, of the 
opinion pronounced by Lord Mansfield, in the case of The King 
vs. Wilkes—and reported by Burrow—will not wish us to say 
any thing further in favour of written opinions, except to inti- 
mate a hope that the practice, which is now general, may 
become universal. 

It will occur to every professional man, that the instances, 
in which our court have had occasion to deny, question or 
qualify any dictum of theirs as reported, have been in cases 
where the reporter has stated the point under a ¢ per curiam.’ 
We believe there are some further corrections yet to be made 
in cases similarly stated. It is surprising that more inaccura- 
cies do not appear, for the reasons above stated. It is be- 
yond the reach of human correctness, accurately and fully to 
state a volumeof cases, in which no written opinion is furnish- 
ed by the court,—if any thing further than a statement of the 
judgment is attempted. 

A very few deficiencies and errors in the present volume 
will now be suggested. 

In the case of Reed and wife vs. Borland, p. 208, it does not 
appear from the statement made by the reporter, that the will in 
question contained any disposition of lands, tenements or here- 
ditaments. This fact is to be inferred from the argument of 
the respondent’s counsel—and from the marginal note of the 
point decided. For if this fact did not exist, there could have 
been no question to decide, of the nature which must have 
been before th@court in that case. 
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In the case of Hull vs. Little, the court are reported to have 
said, that « the expressions of the English statute of limitations 
are like those of ours.? ‘The difference we have before stated. 

The court say, in the case of Webster vs. Coffin, p. 199, 
that in Knap vs. Sprague, 9 Mass. Rep. 258, ‘the constable 
was not liable, on account of the first attachment, because ex- 
ecution was not sued out within thirty days from the judg- 
ment.’-—L'his does not appear in the report of that case. 

In Williams vs. Roat, p. 275, the court are reported to have 
said, that the words justification or excuse in the statute of 
1783, cap. 42,97, ‘mean every matter which may bar the 
plaintiff’s right to recover, whether requiring a special plea 
by the common law or not.’ ‘This is too general and broad 
an expression to be used since the decision of Holmes vs. 
Wood, 6 Mass. Rep. 1. 

Critical examiners. will find several little inaccuracies, 
which we have not mentioned. 

The reporter intimated, in the advertisement prefixed to 
the twelfth volume, that ‘some of the decisions of a less im- 
portant character’ would probably be omitted in future, for the 
purpose of making room for the substance of the arguments 
at the bar, in those that should be reported. It appears from 
three distinct references made by the court in this volume, 
to former decisions, that omissions have been made accord- 
ingly. And the second point of evidence, which we have 
stated above, is understood not to have been first decided in 
Murphy’s case. We do not object to the omission of cases 
which are of little importance—but we fairly derive an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of publishing the reports, from 
the fact that four questions were raised in 1817, which would 
have slept, had the former decisions been published. 

We have only to repeat that the method adopted by the 
reporter, in this volume, is in our opinion preferable to any 
which he has before taken, and that we believe it to be the 
best which he can pursue. We trust the profession and the 
Commonwealth will long enjoy and properly appreciate the 
labours of Mr. Tyng. ‘£ But,’ as is said in the preface to 
Ley’s Reports, ¢ the usefulnes of the booke will better appear 
by itselfe, then any thing we can say for it. Read and be 
your owne judges. We speake to such as are ingenious and 
candid.’ 
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Art. IX.—.An Essay on American Poetry, with several Miscel- 
laneous Pieces on a variety of subjects, Sentimental, Descrip- 
tive, Moral, and Patriotic. By Solyman Brown, 4. M. New 
Haven, Flagg & Gray, 1818. 


Or the poetry of the United States different opinions have 
been entertained, and prejudice on the one side, and partiality on 
the other, have equally prevented a just and rational estimate 
of its merits. Abroad, our literature has fallen under un- 
merited contumely, from those who were but slenderly ac- 
quainted with the subject on which they professed to decide ; 
and at home, it must be confessed, that the swaggering and 
pompous pretensions of many have done not a little to provoke 
and excuse the ridicule of foreigners. Either of these extremes 
exerts an injurious influence on the cause of letters in our 
country. ‘To encourage exertion and embolden merit to come 
forward, it is necessary that they should be acknowledged and 
rewarded—few will have the confidence to solicit what has 
been withheld from claims as strong as theirs, or the courage 
to tread a path which presents no prospect but the melancholy 
wrecks of those who have gone before them. National grat- 
itude—national pride—every high and generous feeling that 
attaches us to the land of our birth, or that exalts our charac- 
ters as individuals, ask of us that we should foster the infant 
literature of our country, and that genius and industry, em- 
ploying their efforts to hasten its perfection, should receive, 
from our hands, that celebrity which reflects as much honour 
on the nation which confers it as on those to whom it is extend- 
ed. On the other hand, it is not necessary for these purposes 
— it is even detrimental to bestow on mediocrity the praise due 
to excellence, and still more so is the attempt to persuade our- 
selves and others into an admiration of the faults of favourite 
writers. We make but a contemptible figure in the eyes of 
the world, and set ourselves up as objects of pity to our pos- 
terity, when we affect to rank the poets of our own country 
with those mighty masters of song who have flourished in 
Greece, Italy and Britain. Such extravagant admiration may 
spring from a praise-worthy and patriotic motive, but it seems 
to us that it defeats its own object of encouraging our literature, 
by seducing those, who would aspire to the favour of the public, 
into an imitation of imperfect models, and leading them to re- 
ly too much on the partiality of their countrymen to overlook 
their deficiencies? Were our rewards to be bestowed only on 
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what is intrinsically meritorious, merit alone would have any 
apology for appearing before the public. ‘The poetical adven- 
turer should be taught that it is only the productions of genius, 
taste, and diligence that can find favour at the bar of criticism— 
that his writings are not to be applauded merely because they 
are written by an American, and are not decidedly bad; and 
that he must produce some more satisfactory evidence of his 
claim to celebrity than an extract from the parish register. 
‘To show him what we expect of him, it is as necessary to point 
out the faults of his predecessors, as to commend their excel- 
lencies. He must be taught, as well what to avoid, as what 
to imitate. This is the only way of diffusing and preserving 
a pure taste, both among those who read and those who write, 
and, in our opinion, the only way of affording merit a proper 
and effectual encouragement. 

It must however be allowed, that the poetry of the United 
States, though it has not reached that perfection to which 
some other countries have carried theirs, is yet even better 
than we could have been expected to produce, considering that 
our nation has scarcely seen two centuries since the first of its 
founders erected their cabins on its soil, that our literary in- 
stitutions are yet in their infancy, and that our citizens are 
just beginning to find leisure to attend to intellectual refine- 
ment and indulge in intellectual luxury, and the means of re- 
warding intellectual excellence. For the first century after 
the settlement of this country, the few quaint and unskilful 
specimens of poetry which yet remain to us, are looked upon 
merely as objects of curiosity, are preserved only in the cabi- 
net of the antiquary, and give little pleasure, if read without 
reference to the age and people which preduced them. A pur- 
er taste began after this period to prevail—the poems of the 
Rev. John &Adams, written in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, which have been considered as no bad specimen of 
the poetry of his time, are tolerably free from the faults of the 
generation that preceded him, and show the dawnings of an 
ambition of correctness and elegance. The poetical writings 
of Joseph Green, Esq. who wrote about the middle of the same 
century, have been admired for their humour and the playful 
ease of their composition. 

But, previous to the contest which terminated in the inde- 
pendence of the United States, we can hardly be said to have 
had any national poetry. Literary ambition was not then 
frequent amongst us—there was little motive for it, and few 
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rewards. We were contented with considering ourselves as 
participating in the literary fame of that nation, of which we 
were a part, and of which many of us were natives, and as- 
pired to no separate distinction. And indeed we might well 
lay an equal claim, with those who remained on the British soil, 
to wi:atever glory the genius and learning as well as the virtue 
and bravery of other times reflected on the British name, 
Fhese were qualities which ennobled our common ancestors; 
and though their graves were not with us, and we were at a 
distance from the scenes and haunts which were hallowed by 
their deeds, their studies, and their contemplations, yet we 
brought with us, and preserved all the more valuable gifts 
which they left to their posterity and to mankind—their illu- 
mina'ion—their piety—their spirit of liberty—reverence for 
their memory and example and all the proud tokens of a gen- 
erous descent. 

Yet here was no theatre for the display of literary talent— 
the worshippers of fame could find no altars erected to that 
divinity in America, and he who would live by his pen must 
seek patronage in the parent country. Some men of taste and 
learning amongst us, might occasionally amuse their leisure 
with poetical trifles, but a country struggling with the difficul- 
ties of colonization, and possessing no superfluous wealth, 
wanted any other class of men rather than poets. According- 
ly we find the specimens of American poetry, before this 
period, mostly desultory and occasional—rare and delicate 
exotics, cultivated only by the curious. 

On our becoming an independent empire, a different spirit 
began to manifest itself, and the general ambition to distin- 
guish ourselves as a nation was not without its effect on our 
literature. {¢ seems to us, that it is from this time only that 
we can be said to have poets of our own, and from this period 
it is that we must date the origin of American poetry. About 
this time, flourished Francis Hopkinson, whose humorous bal- 
lad, entitled the Battle of the Kegs, is in most of our memo- 
ries, and some of whose attempts, though deficient in vigour, 
are not inelegant. ‘The keen and forcible invectives of Dr. 
Church, which are still recollected by his contemporaries, re- 
ceived an additional edge and sharpness from the exasperated 
feelings of the times. ‘A writer in verse of inferiour note was 
Philip Freneau, whose pen seems to have been chiefly employ- 
ed on political sujects, and whose occasional productions, dis- 
tinguished by a Coarse strength of sarcasm, and abounding 
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with allusions to passing events, which is perhaps their great- 
est merit, attracted in their time considerable notice, and 
in the year 1786 were collected into a volume. But the influ- 
ence of that principle which awoke and animated the exertions 
of all who participated in the political enthusiasm of that time, 
was still more strongly exemplified in the Connecticut poets— 
Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow, Humphreys, and Hopkins—who 
began to write about this period. In all the productions of 
these authors, there is a pervading spirit of nationality and 
patriotism—a desire to reflect credit on the country to which 
they belonged, which seems, as much as individual ambition, 
to have prompted their efforts, and which at times gives a 
certain glow and interest to their manner. 

McFingal, the most popular of the writings of the former of 
these poets, first appeared in the year 1782, This pleasant 
satire on the adherents of Britain in those times, may be pro- 
nounced a tolerably successful imitation of the great work of 
Butler—though, like every other imitation of that author, 
it wants that varied and inexhaustible fertility of allusion, which 
made all subjects of thought—the lightest and most abstruse 
parts of learning—every thing in the physical and moral 
world—in art or nature, the playthings of his wit. ‘The work 
of Trumbull cannot be much praised for the purity of its dic- 
tion. Yet perhaps great scrupulousness in this particular was 
not consistent with the plan of the author, and, to give the 
scenes of his poem their full effect, it might have been thought 
necessary to adopt the familiar dialect of the country and the 
times. We think his Progress of Dulness a more pleasing 
poem, as more finished, and more perfect in its kind, and 
though written in the same manner, more free from the con- 
straint and servility of imitation. The graver poems of Trum- 
bull contain some vigorous and animated declamation. 

Of Dr. Dwight we would speak with all the respect due to 
talents, to learning, to piety, and a long life of virtuous use- 
fulness—but we must be excused from feeling any high ad- 
miration of his poetry. It seems to us modelled upon a man- 
ner altogether too artificial and mechanical. ‘There is some- 
thing strained, violent, and out of nature, in all his attempts. 
His Conquest of Canaan will not secure immortality to its au- 
thor. In this work the author has been considered by some as 
by no means happy in the choice of his fable—however this 
may be, he has certainly failed to avaii himself of the advan- - 
tages it offered him—his epic wants the creations and colour- 
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ings of an inventive and poetical fancy—the charm, which, in 
the hands of genius, communicates an interest to.the simplest 
incidents, and something of the illusion of reality to.the most 
improbable fictions. The versification is remarkable for its 
unbroken monotony. Yet it contains splendid passages, which, 
separated from the body of the work, might.be admired, 
but a few pages pall both on the ear and the. imagination, 
{it has been urged in its favor that the writer was, young— 
the poetry of his maturer years does not however seem to 
possess greater beauties or fewer faults... The late Mr. Den- 
nie at onc time exerted his ingenuity to render this poem popu- 
lar with his countrymen ; in the year 1800 he published, in the 
Farmer’s Museum, a paper printed at Walpole, of which he 
was the editor, a series of observations and criticisms on the 
Conquest of Canaan, after the manner of Addison in those 
numbers of the Spectator which made Milton a favourite with 
the English people. But this attempt did not meet with suc- 
cess—the work would not sell, and loads. of copies yet camber 
the shelves of our booksellers, In the other poems of Dr. 
Dwight, which are generally obnoxious to the same criticisms, 
he sometimes endeavours to descend to a more familiar style, 
and. entertains his reader. with laborious attempts at wit, and 
here he is stillunsuccessful. Parts of his Greenfield Hill, and 
that most unfortunate of his productions, the Triumph of In- 
fidelity, will confirm the truth of this. remark. 

Barlow, when he began to write, was a poet of no incon- 
siderable promise, His Hasty Pudding, one of his earliest 
productions, is a good specimen of mock-heroic poetry, and 
his Vision of Columbus, at the.time of its first appearance, 
attracted much attention and was hailed as an earnest of bet- 
ter things. It is no small praise to say, that when. appointed 
by the General Assembly of Churches in Connecticut, to.revise 
Waits’ Version of the Psalms, and to. versify such as were 
omitted in, that work, he performed the task in a manner 
which made a, near approach to. the simplicity and ease of 
that poet, who, according to Dr. Johnson, ‘has done better 
than any body. else what nobody has done well’. In his ma- 
turer years, Barlow became ambitious of distinguishing him- 
self and doing honour to his country, by some more splendid 
and important exertion of his talents, and, for this purpose, 
projected a national epic, in which was sung the Discovery.of 
America, the successful struggle of the states, in the defence ol 
their liberties, ar®d the exalted prospects which were opening 
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before them. It is to be regretted that a design, so honour- 
able and so generously conceived, should have failed. In 
1807 appeared the Columbiad, which was his poem of the 
Vision of Columbus, much enlarged, and with such variations 
as the feelings and reflections of his riper age and judgment 
led him to make. ‘The Columbiad is not, in our opinion, so 
pleasing a poem, in its present form, as in that in which it 
was originally written. ‘The plan of the work is utterly des- 
titute of interest, and that, which was at first sufficiently 
wearisome, has become doubly so by being drawn out to its 
present length. Nor are the additions of much value, on ac- 
count of the taste in which they are composed. Barlow, in 
his later poetry, attempted to invigorate his style, but in- 
stead of drawing strength and salubrity, from the pure wells 
of ancient English, he corrupted and debased it with foreign 
infusions. ‘The imposing but unchaste glitter, which distin- 
guished the manner of Darwin and his imitators, appears 
likewise to have taken strong hold on his fancy, and he has 
not scrupled to bestow on his poem much of this meretricious 
decoration. But notwithstanding the bad taste in which his 
principal work is composed—notwithstanding he cannot be 
said to write with much pathos, or many of the native felici- 
ties of fancy, there is yet enough, in the poetry of Mr. Bar- 
low to prove, that, had he fixed his eye on purer models, he 
might have excelled, not deed in epic or narrative poetry, 
nor in the delineation of passion and feeling, but in that calm, 
lofty, sustained style, which suits best with topics of morality 
and philosophy, and for which the vigour and spirit of his 
natural manner, whenever he permits it to appear, shew him 
to have been well qualified. 

Humphreys was a poet of humbler pretensions. His writ- 
ings, which were first collected in 1790, are composed in a 
better taste than those of the two last, and if he has less gen- 
ius, he has likewise fewer faults. Some of his lighter pieces 
are sufficiently pretty. He is most happy when he aims at 
nothing beyond an elegant mediocrity, and to do him justice 
this is generally the extent of his ambition. On the whole, 
he may be considered as sustaining a respectable rank among 
the poets of our country. 

A writer of a different cast from those we have mentioned, 
and distinguished by a singular boldness of imagination, as 
well as great humour, was Dr. Samuel Hopkins, who, in 1786, 
and the year following, in conjunction with Trumbull, Bar- 
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low, and Humphreys, and other wits of that time, wrote the 
Anarchiad, a satire, ona plan similar to that of the Rolliad, 
which appeared in the New Haven Gazette of those years, 
and of which the mildest parts are attributed to him. He was 
hkewise author of the Speech of Hesper, and some smaller 
poems, which have been praised for their wit. There is a 
coarseness and want of polish in his style ; and his imagina- 
tion, daring and original, but unrestrained by a correct judg. 

ment, often wanders into absurdities and extravagances, 
Still, if he had all the madness, he must be allowed to have 
possessed some of the i inspiration of poetry. 

One material error of taste pervades the graver produc- 
tions of these authors, into which it should seem they were 
jed by copying certain of the poets of England, who flourish- 
ed near the period in which they began to write. It was 
their highest ambition to attain a certain lofty, measured, 
declamatory manner—an artificial elevation of style, from 
Which it is impossible to rise or descend without abruptness 
and violence, and which allows just as much play and free- 
dom to the faculties of the writer as a pair of stilts allows the 
body. ‘The imagination is confined to one trodden circle, 
doomed to the chains of a perpetual mannerism, and con- 
demned to tinkle the same eternal tune with its fetters. 
Their versification, though not eqally exceptionable in all, is 
formed upon the same stately model of balanced and weari- 
some regularity. Another fault, which arises naturally enough 
out of the peculiar style which we have imputed to these 
poets, is the want of pathos and feeling in their writings— 
the heart is rarely addressed, and never with much power or 
success. Amidst this coldness of manner, sameness of image- 
ry and monotony of versification, the reader lays down his 
book, dazzled and fatigued. 

In 1800 appeared the poems of William Clifton, who fell 
at the age of twenty seven, a victim to that scourge of our 
climate which ceases not to waste when other diseases are 
sated—the pulmonary consumption. ‘There is none of our 
American poetry, on which we dwell with more pleasure, 
mingled indeed with regret at the untimely fate of the writer, 
than these charming remains. Amidst many of the imma- 
ture effusions of his greener years, and unfinished productions 
which were never meant to meet the eye of the world, there 
are to be found {spec imens of poetry, not only more delicate; 
classical and polished, but more varied in imagery, and pos- 
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sessing more of that flexibility of style of the want of which 
in others we have complained, and more faithful to nature 
and the feelings, than it has often been our lot to meet with, in 
the works of our native poets. In his later and more finished 

roductions, his diction is refined to an unusual degree of 
purity, and through this lucid medium the creations of his el- 
egant fancy appear with nothing to obscure their loveliness. 

Several respectable additions have been made to the mass 
of American poetry by Mr. Alsop. His monody on the death 
of Washington was admired at the time of its appearance. 
The public is likewise indebted to him for a version of the 
poem of Silius Italicus on the Punic war, and another of the 
Second Canto of Berni’s Orlando Inamorato. Often elegant, 
but occasionally relapsing into feebleness and Janguor, his 
poetry is that of a man of correct and cultivated taste, but of 
no very fervid genius, nor bending the faculties of his mind 
with much intensity to the work in which he was engaged. 

The posthumous works of St. John Honeywood, Esq. were 
published in the year 1801. ‘These modest remains, the im- 
perfect but vigorous productions of no common mind, have 
not been noticed as they deserved. ‘They contain many pol- 
ished and nervous lines. 

We should not expect to be easily pardoned, were we to 
pass by the writings of a poet who enjoyed, during his life 
time, so extensive a popularity as the late Mr. Paine. ‘The 
first glow of admiration, which the splendid errors of his 
manner excited in the public, is now over, and we can calm- 
ly estimate his merits and defects. He must be allowed te 
have possessed an active and fertile fancy. Even in the mis- 
ty obscurity, which often shrouds his conceptions not only 
from the understanding of the reader, but, it should seem, 
from that of the writer himself, there sometimes break out 
glimpses of greatness and majesty. Yet with a force and 
exuberance of imagination which, if soberly directed, might. 
have gained him the praise of magnificence, he is perpetually 
wandering in search of conceits and extravagances. He is 
ambitious of the epigrammatic style, and often bewilders him- 
self with attempts to express pointedly what he does not con- 
ceive clearly. More instances of the false sublime might per- 


haps be selected from the writings of this poet, than from - 


those of any other of equal talents, who lived in the same pe- 
riod. The brilliancy of Paine’s poetry is like the brilliancy 


of frost-work—cold and fantastic. Who can point out the, 
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passage in his works, in which he speaks to the heart in its 
own language? He wasa fine, but misguided genius, 

With respect to the prevailing style of poetry, at the pres- 
ent day, in our country, we apprehend that it will be found, 
in too many instances, tinged with a sickly and affected imi- 
tation of the peculiar manner of some of the late popular poets 
of England. We speak not of a disposition to emulate what- 
ever is beautiful and excellent in their writings,—still less 
would we be understood as intending to censure that sort of 
imitation which, exploring all the treasures of English poetry, 
culls from all a diction, that shall form a natural and becom- 
ing dress for the conceptions of the writer,—this is a course 
of preparation which every one ought to go througl before he 
appears before the public—but we desire to set a mark on that 
servile habit of copying, which adopts the vocabulary of some 
favourite author, and apes the fashion of Is sentences, and 


_cramps and forces the ideas into a shape, which they would 


not naturally have taken, and of which the only recommen- 
dation is, not that it is most elegant or most striking, but that 
it bears some resemblance to the manner of him who is pro- 
posed asa model. This way of writing has an air of pover- 
ty and meanness—it seems to indicate a paucity of reading 
as well as perversion of taste—it might almost lead us to sus- 
pect that the writer had but one or two examples ef poetical 
composition in his hands, and was afraid of expressing him- 
self, except according to some formula which they might con- 
tain—and it ever has been, and ever will be, the resort of those 
who are sensible that their works need some factitious recom- 
mendation, to give them even a temporary popularity. 

We have now given a brief summary of what we conceived 
to be the characteristic merits and defects of our most cele- 


brated American poets. Some names, of which we are not at 


present aware, equally deserving of notice with those whom 
we have mentioned, may have been omitted—some we have 
assed over, because we would not willingly disturb their pas- 
sage to that eblivion, towards which, to the honour of our coun- 
iry, they are hastening—and some elegant productions of 
later date we have not commented on, because we were un- 
willing to tire our readers with a discussion which they may 
think already exhausted. 
On the whole there seems to be more good taste among 
those who read, than those who write poetry in our country. 
With respect to the pects whom we have enumerated, and 
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whose merits we have discussed, we think the judgment pro- 
nounced on their works by the public will be found, generally 
speaking, just. ‘They hold that station in our literature to 
which they are entitled, and could hardly be admired more 
than they are, without danger to the taste of the nation. We 
know of noinstance in which great poetical merit has come 
forward, and finding its claims unallowed, been obliged to re- 
tire to the shade from which it emerged. Whenever splendid 
talents of this description shall appear, we believe that there 
will be found a disposition to encourage and reward them. 
The fondness for literature is fast increasing in our country— 
and if this were not the case, the patrons of literature have mul- 
tiplied, of course, and will continue to multiply with the mere 
growth of our population. The popular English works of the 
day are reprinted in our country—they are dispersed all over 
the union—they are to be found in every body’s hands—they 
are made the subject of every body’s conversation. What 
should hinder our native works, if equal in merit, from meet- 
ing an equally favourable reception ? 

We suppose that Mr. Brown would not think himself great- 
ly obliged to us, were we to say nothing of the book whose 
title we have placed at the head of this article. He has come 
before the public, it seems, with the laudable purpose of res- 
cuing the poetical reputation of his countrymen from. the 
calumnies of foreigners, not only by a zealous defence of their 
poetry, but by the examples which he gives the world of his own. 
In a strange sort of preface to the volume, after saying a great 
deal about Greece and Rome, he accuses the British ministry 
of having endeavoured to detract from the literary character 
of the people of the United States, for the purpose of discourag- 
ing the emigration of the subjects of that kingdom to this coun- 
try. Wecannot afford any extracts from this curious production, 
but pass on to that part of the volume which is in verse. The 
principal poem in the collection is the Essay on American Poe- 
iry,in which, after beginning, as in his preface, with something 
about Greece and Rome, he takes up the gauntlet againstthe Re- 
viewers of Great Britain—the Scotch Reviewers in particular, 
against whom he inveighs with peculiar bitterness. Why all 
this gall towards the Scotch Reviewers, we cannot imagine, 


especially if he alludes, as is probable, to the writers of the 


Edinburgh Review, whose opinions concerning our nation we 
have ever considered as more liberal than those of most of their 
brethren, and who must be allowed, by all who have read the 
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article in that work on the subject of Peace with America, 
written not long before the close of the late war—a composi- 
tion, which we might defy any American to read, without a 
glow of national exultation—to have done ample justice to all 
the honourable and generous traits of our character. The 
author proceeds to introduce the Genius of Columbia, a per- 
sonage who has so often appeared in our poetry—not to speak 
of innumerable patriotic songs and the like, where she is em- 
ployed as a convenient piece of standing pageantry—that we 
must confess her company has, with us, grown a little stale. 
The following lines however, on this common subject, in no 
very difficult style of composition, nor putting the author to 
the perplexity of much thought or invention, we think the best 
in the volume. 


‘High on a sapphire throne, in royal state, 
The guardian Genius of Columbia sat ; 
Suspended arms adorn the spacious Hall ; 

The star decked banner floats along the wall ; 
The tombs of sleeping werthies rise around, 
And silence treads the consecrated ground. 
Across the harp her graceful arms she flings, 
And all her “ flying fingers kiss the strings.” 
Of heroes, long she sung, in battle slain, 

While ravished mortals listened to her strain ; 
She told the deeds their warrior-hands had done, 
Their toils encountered and their laurels won.’ 


Into the mouth of this Genius he puts a profuse panegyric 
on the poets of America—in particular on his three favourites, 
Dwight, Barlow, and Paine, who, in the opinion of Mr. Brown, 
are destined to shine forth in all the splendeur of immortality, 
when the mists of malice and prejudice shall have passed away. 
The work concludes with an address to the nine Muses, whom, 
to shew his familiarity with ancient learning, he summons 
before him one by one, calls each of them by name, tells her 
what are her proper attributes and province, and what he ex- 
pects her to do. In the following line he lets us still farther 
into the secret of the extent of his classical attainments. 


¢ And sportive Thalia! Mirth’s facetious queen.’ 


Till we read the work of Mr. Brown, we had supposed, that 
in the word Thalia, the accent should be placed on the second 
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syllable. But what will be said to such a startling outrage on 
all quantity and pronunciation as the following. i 


‘Thou, Terpsichore, the mazy dance shalt lead.’ 


To the Essay on American Poetry succeeds a variety of 
miscellaneous poems, to which is prefixed the following singu- 
lar advertisement. 


‘In the following fugitives, it has been the express design of 
the author to cultivate variety. He has introduced between forty 
and fifty different kinds of measure—not only to relieve the reader, 
but also to exemplify the most approved diversities of English me- 
tre. Several species of verse have been necessarily omitted, lest 
the volume should exceed its intended size.’ 


So that we may now add to our other literary boasts, that we 
have American poetry of every kind of metre ! We have sen- 
tinental poetry too, and moral poetry, and descriptive poetry, 
and patriotic poetry—all the offspring of the prolific genius of 
Mr. Brown, as we are told in the title page. At first, we 
thought this rather an extraordinary division of poetry into 
its different kinds, but in the writings of Mr. Brown they are 
easily distinguishable from one another. The reader shall 
have a taste of each. For a specimen of his sentimental 
poetry — 


‘If Valentine Da 
Should not vanajuish the charmer, 
The love-kindling May, 
Will surely disarm her. 
This Damon found, 
And Cynthia too, who felt the wound. 


Of music, now, no more let Poets tell, 
Since Love can wield a more effective dart— 
Though that possess a magie spell 
This wins a Maiden’s heart.’ 


Of his moral poetry the reader must content himself with the 
following sample. 


¢ Britannia shall know, 
That Columbia’s foe 
Shall e’er in the slumbers of Death be laid low.’ 


The instances which we intend to present the reader of his 


talents at description, are taken from his Essay on American - 


Poetry. 
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‘ Where meets the orient sun a lovelier scene 
Than in Columbia’s fields of vernal green? 

And where does Cynthia spread her midnight vision 
O’er lands so like the fabled fields Elysian ?? 


And again, 


‘ Pile Alps on Appenines and o’er the whole, 
Let Atlas rise to fright the astonished soul; 


When Chimborazo looks through tempests down, 


The mole hill crumbles at his Gothic frown. 


His patriotic poetry the reader may see exemplified in the fol: 
towing lines. 


‘And while the world shall stand, 
Or oceans lave the shore, 
Or naval thunders roar, 
Macdonough’s splendid victory 
To Englismen shall teach, though never taught before, 
That strange as it may be, 
While others conquered them by land, 
He vanquished them at sea J” 


To these precious effusions are appended a few notes, which 
contain a great deal of such interesting information as the 
following. ‘This immense body of fresh water, (Lake Su- 
perior,) the largest in the world, is 1600 miles in circumfer- 
ence,’ &c. *£ Chimborazo, the highest elevation of land on the 
globe, is nearly under the equator in South America,’ &c. 
‘Whether the Mammoth, whose bones were found on the 
banks of the Ohio and its branches, were the Leviathan of 
Scripture or not, he is the largest animal of whom we have 
any account,’ &c. &c. &c. The patriotic song by Dr. Dwight, 
beginning with 


Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise ! 


and Paine’s Adams and Liberty, are inserted among the notes 
to the work, not, we presume, for the sake of the present ag 
for these very popular poems have been printed a hundred dif- 
ferent times, and have been read and quoted and sung so often 
that almost every body has them by heart ; but for the benefit of 
posterity, to whom the works of Mr. Brown will probably de- 
scend, when those of Dwight and Paine are forgotten. Lord 
Byron’s pathetic Farewell to his Wife is likewise added, as is 
facétiously observed, ¢ for the amusement of the reader? We 
: 
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will not dwell any longer on this work. Mr. Brown has fal- 
len into a great mistake in thinking himself qualified to write 
abook. In the present instance, with talents of a very humble 
order, he has assumed a very pompous tone, and made a great 
parade of small acquisitions. 


—_—-—~ 


Art. X.—The Speeches of Charles Phillips, Esquire, delivered at 
the Bar and on various public occasions in Freland and England. 
Edited by himself. New York, published by Kirk & Mer- 


cein, 1817. 


Tux oratory of every people depends so essentially upon 
their institutions, form of government, education, manners, 


associations, and other peculiarities, and must be so materially 


affected, and modified, by any change in these, that we might 


less expect to find a difference of opinion, and of taste, on this 


subject, among weil informed persons of the, same nation, and 


the same period, than upon almost any other whatever. We- 


are however mistaken in this. Notwithstanding the admira- 
ble specimens of oratory, which have been furnished in latter 
times, by the British parliament and the British bar, there 
seems to be a very common though loose opinion, that this art 
comes far short of its former perfection. ‘Their early classical 
associations, we should think, had provided many persons 
with such extravagant and incorrect notions on this head, as 
to prevent them from estimating without prejudice the real ex- 
cellencies of modern oratory, and from forming a just opinion 
of the character it has necessarily taken from the present state 
of society. Century_has followed century since the decline 
of the ancient republics—the world has improved and continues 
daily to improve in the knowledge of government, of manners, 
of science, and of all the useful arts—but we still look back 
With admiration and regret to those states as alike the school 
and the mausoleum of eloquence. ‘The Pitts, the Mansfields, 
the Sheridans, the Burkes, the Currans, and Erskines have 
indeed done much to revive the fallen spirits of those, who 
had feared that the damps and chills of the dark ages had ex- 
tinguished forever the flame of eloquence ; but even they, it is 
said, have attempted in vain to equal the masters who so long 
azo preceded them. The body and substance of oratory is 
thought still to remain,—all that is argumentative and weigh- 
'v and practical,—but that excitement of the passions, that sur 
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of the imagination, that intoxication of the feelings, which car. 
ried every thing before them, which blinded and confounded the 
mind, and set at defiance all argument and reason and right, 
are now wanting. Many who lamented this deficiency, could 
perceive its just causes, and believed that the stricter forms of 
government of these times presented an insurmountable ob. 
stacle to the advancement of this species of eloquence. 

Upon the establishment of the free governments of the 
United States, these lovers of ancient oratory turned their eyes 
to America with renewed hopes and expectations, that this 
was the field in which eloquence was again to assert her power, 
and triumph anew in all her former splendour,—they thought, 
and it was plausible too, that where every thing was to be di- 
rected by the will of the people, the direction of all things 
would fall at once into the hands of orators,—that where the 
highest offices of government, and the places of most honour 
and profit, were alike open to all classes of citizens, ambi- 
tion would have its widest range, and associate itself with the 
hopes and plans of every individual,—that under such circum. 
stances, eloquence would meet with all the facilities and en- 
couragement it had ever before enjoyed, and could hardly fail 
of attaining to its highest perfection. But here these specu- 
latists have again been disappointed ; so far from rivalling 
past ages in this art, we are said to imitate but feebly the best 
models of the present. We are thought to be too dull, or too 
business-like, to be capable of that extensive acquirement, that 
delicate taste, and, more than all, that inspiring enthusiasm, 
which eloquence calls for. 

It is however a matter of some consolation to us, that the 
objections made to our style of oratory, are not, that it is de- 
ficient in good sense, in sound argument, or apt illustration, 
but on the contrary, that it depends too much on these ; that 
it is forgetful of the power of the passions, the influence of the 
imagination, and the frequent weakness of the judgment,—that 
it supposes such qualities of mind in its hearers, as mixed 
audiences never possess, a power of fixed attention to dry, un- 
adorned reasoning, and a patient investigation of unembellish- 
ed facts ; that it therefore comes to be cold, and lifeless, and 
uninteresting, and altogether wanting in that sublimity, and 
fascination, ‘and irresistible spirit, w hitch go to form the char- 
acter of true oratory. 

But for all the perfect understanding, we think we have, of 
the excellencies of ancient oratory, and of the difference be- 
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tween that and the oratory of the present day and of this coun- 
try, we are nevertheless far from believing, that this art is like- 
ly to become extinct among us, or has even fallen to decay. 
' The love of power is among the strongest, and most influ- 
ential of the passions,—it is displayed during the earliest 
eriods of childhood, and continues to develop itself and to 
strengthen to the end of life. No form of social compact can 
be devised, in which some of the parties to it do not take tie 
tead, and influence and control the opinions and conduct of the 
rest, nor can any two individuals be so situated together as that 
one shall not gain an ascendancy, however silently and imper- 
ceptibly, over the other. In all free governments, eloquence 
affords one of the most certain and most honourable means of 
attaining to this power,—and whilst the structure of the human 
mind and the influence of human passions continue as they now 
are, we need indulge little fear that eloquence and the art of ora- 
tory will be lost, how ever much they may be affected and modi- 
fied hy the prevailing institutions and spirit of the times. But it 
strikes us that these proselytes to excitement and sound make 
agreat mistake, in looking to the ancient orators for the sup- 
port of their theory.” There is indeed a prevailing notion, that 
the oratory of Greece and Rome was particularly characteriz- 
ed by its address to the passions. * If it is only meant by this, 
that the nature of their governments, and the habits and man- 
ners of the people, and the peculiar taste of the age, made the 
passions and the imagination better mediums of appeal to the 
understanding than they now are, we think so too. But if 
itis to be understood, that the efficacy of sound and sober ar- 
gument, and deep thought, and chaste, unimpassioned Jan- 
guage, were little valued—as inadequate to reach the under- 
standing and to influence the will. even of wise and learned men, 
—weare of avery different mind, and we can find nothing in 
the works of these orators to justify such an opinion.. We 
have always viewed the orations of Cicero as the finest speci- 
mens of ingenious and powerful argument, as well as of. ele- 
gant diction, and of eloquent appeal to the fancy and feelings, 
and we well know that he was by no means esteemed the chast- 
est of their speakers, but on the contrary was condemned by 
many as running too much into the Asiatic, or effeminate 
style. 
But we conceive that these persons make a much greater 
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vive and foster that species of eloquence, be % what it may ; 
much more the florid, ornamented, artificial kind which they 
delight in. They appear to forget, that the different relative 
Situations of the several nations of the world, their greater 
equality with regard to civilization and improvement, the 
balance of power which is so jealously attended to, and the 
change in laws and manners, and in theories respecting gov- 
ernment, have caused a republic of those times and the pres- 
ent, to resembie each other in little more than name,—and 
that the peculiar origin and structure of this republic in par- 
ticular, have rendered the difference still more striking and 
maierial. 

The intricate and nicely adjusted machinery of modern 
societies requires, for their ri ight conduct, a careful hand, 
and much and deep reflection, and no light weighing of prin- 
ciples and consequences ; and when this machinery is to be 
tended and kept in operation by the people at large, their 
habits of mind come to be of no small importance ; and it 
would be better to have them more fond of sound reasoning 
than pleasing declamation, more anxious for information than 
excitement. 

We do not profess, however, to be over fearful of the pro- 
gress of this false oratory amongst us. We believe, in the 
first place, that the middling classes, generally speaking, are 
by no means so easily captivated by declamaiion alone, as some 
imagine,—on many accounts, indeed, they are much less 
likely to be so, than those who are more refined, and of bet- 
ter education. ‘They are but little sensible to the most ap- 
propriate use of words, the nice arrangement of sentences, 
and the elegancies of action. ‘Their imaginations are less 
cultivated and less luxuriant, and they want that delicacy and 
various shade of feeling, which oratory of this sort is cal- 
culated to operate upon. ‘I’o come near them, you must speak 
to their understandings in plain and intelligible language, or 
to their hearts by touc hing some natural feeling. But if we 
think this remark is generally true, we also “think it, for a 
variety of reasons, particularly applicable to that class of 
persons in our own country. 

The divisions of this country into so many independent 
commonwealths, and of these into districts, counties, towns 
and parishes, has created an immense number of offices, of 
more or less trust and importance, most of which are filled by 
the choice of tie people. The importance which they neces- 
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sarily derive from this general and equal right of suffrage, 
is continually kept alive by the frequency of these elections, 
and much enhanced by the existence of two contending polit- 
ical parties. Every man makes himself in some degree ac- 
quainted with the particular and separate interesis of the 
state, town, and county to which he belongs, and of the Unit- 
ed States generally—and is addressed frequently upon topics 
relating to them, by those who are interested to hive him of 
their way of thinking on such subjects. Hence a spirit of 

roselytism, and a disposition for debate and argument, per- 
vade the whole mass of the people, and every village, and ev- 
ery neighbourhood furnishes its orators,—the dullest rustic, 
who represents his town in the state assembly, and who hears 
in silence the debates that arise there, returns home to re- 
peat the arguments he has collected in aid of his prejudices, 
and becomes an orator and an oracle, in town meetings and 
tavern circles. The concern which every one is thus per- 
initted to take, not only in the affairs of his own village, but 
of the state, and the country generally, and the anxiety which 
is felt to subserve and strengthen party interests, disposes 
them to a soberness of thought, a carefulness of examination, 
and a pertinacity of opinion, which: are not to be taken with 
light and tawdry declamation merely. 

This taste for a serious and chaste style of oratory is very 
much induced too, and fixed, we think, by the weekly dis- 
courses which are delivered from our pulpits, at least through- 
out a large portion of the United States. Persons of no one 
persuasion being particularly favoured by our laws, and the 
selection of their pastors left entirely with the people, our 
divines have to depend for their settlement, and for the prev- 
alence and popularity of their peculiar tenets, upon their own 
individual exertions and worth. They have in consequence 
become distinguished by their acquirements, and by their re- 
spectability and weight of character, and are more looked up 
to and confided in, than any other class of men. ‘The madel 
upon which they have fashioned their eloquence is far from the 
impassioned, and this cannot fail to give some tone to that of 
their hearers. 

The eloquence of the bar, when confined to its own prov- 
ince, has but little influence upon public taste. And al- 
though,—where the practitioners of law are so often called 


upon, as they are here, to take part in the national concerns’ 


and counsels,—this influence must be very much extended. 
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yet we have great confidence that the learning of our judges, 
the intelligence of our juries, and the increasing proficiency 
made in the science itself, will preserve and encourage that 
simple and legal mode of argument which now prevails gen- 
erally in this part of the country. 

In speaking of addresses to the passions and feelings and 
imag ‘ination, We W ould not be taken to undervalue, in the least, 
their importance. \ We believe, after all we have said, that 
even in these more rational and calculating times, the majori- 
ty are governed much more by feeling, than by understand- 
ing: by passion, than reason. We are aware, that notwith- 
standing the changes which have taken place in the world, 
since the periods referred to as furnishing the best specimens 
of oratory,—the essential principles of human nature remain 
the same, that the passions of men continue to operate as 
before, that if much was to be effected by them then, much 
is to be efiected by them now. It is about the manner, and 
the occasion and the means to be used in coming at them, that 
we dispute. It is, we think, by judging correctly of oppor- 
tunities and of men, by well adapting lis discourse to the 
subject and the audience, that an orator makes himself pow- 
erful. When an assembly is to be addressed, for purposes of 
pleasure only, and upon subjects disconnected with import- 
ant interests, the speaker will do well to look to the choice of 
his words, and to the turning of his periods, and to the grace- 
ful arrangement of his sentences. When momentous ques- 
tions of national welfare and general regard come under dis- 
cussion, When dark and threatening appearances are gather- 
ing around, and the people have deserted their wonted em- 
ployments, and are Wandering about in uncertainty and dread, 
to catch the conjectures and forebodings ef their neighbours.— 
or when unexpected and uncommon success has thrown its 
exhilarating influence upon them, and weakened whilst it 
warmed,—or when political contentions and party preju- 
dices have heated and unbalanced their minds, you may then 
venture to attack their strongest passions in the boldest and 
most unguarded manner, for on such subjects, and under such 
circumstances, the mass of the community are the least in- 
formed and the most easily excited. But when we are 
brought to ireat of their immediate, individual interests, and 
ordinary, every day concerns,—which, although of the great- 
est importance §o those directly affected, have little in them 
to rouse the attention, or awaken the sympathy of others,— 
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we shall find that simple unembellished argument and plain 
rood sense will operate by much the most successfully. 


: The fact we apprehend is,—however it may strike some 


minds,—that no art is less dependent upon education, or per- 
haps we had better say more dependent upon nature, than 
that of oratory. We believe that a man may as well think 
to obtain a new sense, or form an extra bodily organ, by 
study and acquirement, as to make himself an orator, in the 
true sense of the term, without bringing into the world with 
him the peculiar spirit and sentiment which enter so much 
into the groundwork of that character. Upon this, more 
than any thing else, rests the distinction between the mere 
declaimer and the orator. 

We think ourselves exceedingly fortunate in meeting with 
a set of speeches so remarkably well adapted, as these of 
Mr. Phillips’ are, to exemplify the kind of oratory we have 
attempted to describe. Without some evidence of this kind 
at hand to bear us out in our remarks, we should have feared 
that many of our readers would have been inclined to deny 
the existence of such a taste, or thought, at least, that our de- 
scription had done injustice to it. We are also in some 
measure relieved of the anxiety we felt, from the encomiums 
bestowed on some newspaper extracts from them, lest they 
should become popular. We can hardly conceive that his 
greatest advocates will hold to their former opinion of him, 
after reading this volume. 

It contains twelve speeches, which, with the exception of 
one, were delivered in Ireland, some of them at the Irish bar, 
and the others before different associations of gentlemen of 
information and taste. There are, besides these, a petition 
ot the Roman Catholics to the House of Commons of Great 
Britain, drawn up by Mr. Phillips, an address to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and a character of Napoleon Buonaparte.— 
The faults in these speeckes, if any, are not to be attributed 
to the mistakes and ignorance of unlettered chirographers, 
Who minuted them down as they fell from the speaker, nor 
to their premature publication by partial friends, nor to a 


want of time for their due revision. ‘hey are edited by the - 


orator himself, from his own minutes, of his own free will, 
at his own leisure, upon his own examination, and with ev- 
ery opportunity of emendation and correction he could wish, 
and they are put forth by his kind friend, who volunteers the 
preface, with the assertion, ¢ that the text of this volume is ar 
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: , acknowledged reference, to which future criticism may fairly 

| resort, and from which his friends must deduce any title which FF ¢, 

the speaker may have created to the character of an orator? F af 
It is also said, and we conclude with the editor’s sanction, P pe 


if not upon his authority, ‘that the materials of this volume 
are at this moment read in ail the languages of Europe,’ and F- 
that his course of eloquence * has procured fer him within the § de 








last year, a larger number of readers through the world, ne 

than ever in the same time resorted to the productions of any 2 

man of these countries.’ Taking then these representations J ,, 

for true,—and we ought not perhaps to doubt them, coming §— a 

as they do from the author himself, who appearsto be are- F 3; 

eit markably modest, unassuming, disinterested sort of person,— al 

| | we have here a fair specimen of this sort of oratory, andof Fd 

Hi a its general prevalence in this the nineteenth century. The m 

1 a » b ok commences with a speech delivered at a public dinner ™ 

BR given to Mr. Finlay—the gentleman who professes to write U 

At the preface by the Roman Catholics in the town of Sligo, y' 

hi) The character of the Catholic clergy is thus described in it. 

Me 2 ‘The Catholic clergy of Ireland are rare examples of the doc- EF |e 

. 1 ik trines they inculcate. Pious in their habits, almost primitive in Fe } 

Pi ae their manners, they have no care but their flock—no study but FF ¢ 

tl itt | their Gospel. It is not in the gaudy ring of courtly dissipation — 

277) 0 on that you will find the Murrays, the Coppingers, and the Moylans FF 

(ie hi ae of the present day—not at the levee, or the lounge, or the elec- Uc 

ay a tion-riot. No; you will find them wherever good is to be done — »® 

mia i ri or evil to be corrected—rearing their mitres in the van of misery, FF i 

t i . a consoling the captive. reforming the convict, enriching the or- t 

Wes : 4] phan; ornaments of this world, and emblems of a better ; preach- n 
Oe i a} ing their God through the practice of every virtue; monitors at 
Bes the confessional, apostles in the pulpit, saints at the death-bed, 
holding the sacred water to the lip of sin, or pouring the redeem- 

ing unction on the agonies of despair. Oh, 1 would hold him lit FE 4 

tle better than the Promethean robber, who would turn the fire of FP jj 

their eternal altar into the impure and perishable mass of this y 

world’s preferment. Better by far that the days of ancient bar- . 

barism should revive—better that your religion should again take FF 

refuge among the fastnesses of the mountain, and the solitude of , 

the cavern—better that the rack of a murderous bigotry should F 

again terminate the miseries of your priesthood, and thatthe gate Fe ; 

of freedom should be only open to them through the gate of mar- FI ¢ 

tyrdom, than that they should gild their missals with the wages of Q 

a court, and exject their ecclesiastical promotion, not from the f C 


superior piety, but their comparative prostitution.” pp. 10, 11. 
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In a speech delivered at a meeting of the Roman Catholics of 
Cork. he thus speaks of a Mr. O’Connel, who seemed to be 
after a place—and of other Catholics who had obtained ap- 
pointments by giving up their opinions. 


‘Surely, surely if merit had fair play, if splendid talents, if in- 
defatigable industry, if great research, if unsuliied principle, if a 
heart full of the finest aftec tions, if a mind matured in every manly 
accomplishment, in short, if every noble, public quality, mellowed 

and reflected in the pure micror of domestic virtue, could entitle a 
subject {y distinction in a state, Mr. O’Connel sheiald be distin- 
pepe ; but, it is his crime to be a Catholic, and his curse to be 

1 Irishman. Simpleton ! he prefers: his conscience toa place, 
nee the love of his country to a participation in her plunder ! In- 
deed, he will never rise. If he joined the bigots of my sect, he 
might be a sergeant ; if he joined the infidels of your sect, he 
might enjoy a pension, and there is no knowing whether some 
Orange-corporator, on an Orange-anniv ersary, might not modestly 
yield him the precedence of giving “the slorious and immortal 
memory.” Oh, yes, he might be privileged to get drunk in grati- 
tude to the man who colonized ignorance in his native land, and 
left to his creed the legacy of le; galized persecution. Nor would 
he stand alone, no matter what might be the measure of his dis- 
grace, or the degree of his dereliction. You weil know there are 
many of your ewn community who would leave him at the dis- 
tance-post. In contemplating their recreanc y, | should be almost 
tempted to smile at the exhibition of their p retensions, if there was 
not a kind of moral melancholy intermingle ah that changed satire 
into pity, and ridicule into contempt. ” For my part, “I behold 
them in the apathy of their servitude, as I would some miserable 
maniac in the contentment of his captivity.’ pp. 20, 2i. 


Of the Pope he says, 


‘Have we not seen him, in one moment, his crown crumbled, 
his sceptre a reed, his throne a shadow, his home a dungeon ! But 
if we have, Catholics, it was only to show how inestimable is human 
virtue compared with human grandeur ; it was only to shew those 
w hose faith was failing and whose fears were strengthening, that 

the simplicity of the patriarchs, the piety of the saints, and the pa- 
tience of the martyrs, had not wholly vanished. Perhaps it was 


also ordained to show the bigot at home, as well as the tyrant ° 


abread, that though the person might be chained, and the motive 
calumniated, religion was still strong e enough to support her sons, 
and to confound, if she could not reclaim, her enemies. No threats 
could awe, no promises could tempt, no sufferings could appal him ; 
mid the damps of his dungeon he dashed away the cup in whick 
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the pearl of his liberty was to be dissolved. Only reflect on the 
state of the world at that momert! All around him was convulsed, 
the very foundations of the earth seemed giving way, the comet was 
letloose that “from its fiery hair shook pestile =nce and death,” 
the twilight was gathering, the tempest was roaring, the darkness 
was at hand s but he towered sublim e, like the last mountain in the 
deluge—majestic, not less in his clovetion than in his solitude, im- 
mutable amid change, magnificent amid ruin, the last remnant of 

earth’s beauty, the last resting-place of heaven’s light ! Thus have 
the terrors of the Vatican retreated ; thus has that cloud which 
hovered o’er your cause brightened at once into a sign of your faith 
and an assurance of your victory.— Another obstacle, the omnipo- 
tence of France; I know it was a pretence, but it was made an 
obstacle——W hat has become of it ? The speil of her invincibility 
destroyed, the spirit of her armies broke en, her immense boundary 
dismembered, and the lord of her empire become the exile of a 
rock. She allows fancy no fear, and bigotry no speciousness ; ; and, 
as if in the very napereeee of the change to point the purpose of 
your redemption, the hand that replanted the rejected lily was that 
of an Irish Catholic.’ pp. 23, 24. 


In a speech to the Roman Catholics at Dubiin speaking of 
England ; 


‘England, the ally of Catholic Portugal, the ally of Catholic 
Spain, the ally of Catholic France, the frie mad of the Pope! Eng 
land, who seated a Catholic bigot in M mere: who convoyed a Cath- 
olic Braganza to the Brazils! who enthroned aC athotie Bourbon in 
Paris ! who cuaranteed a Catholic estab lishment in Canada ! who 
vavea se eli to Catholic ngee er! England, who searches the 
slobe for Catholic grievances to re ress, al d Catholic Princes to 
restore, will not trust the Catholic at home, who spends his blood 
and treasure in herservice !! Is this generous? Is this consistent? 
Is it just? Is it even politic > is it the act of a wise country to 
fetter the energies ofan entire popul: 


- 
, 
it 


hme cmt 


ation? Is it the act of a Chris- 
tian country to do it in the name of God ? Is it politic in a govern- 
nent to degrade part of the body by which it is supporte d, or pious 
to make Providence a party to their degradation ? There are s0- 
cieties in England for discountenancing ys : there are Christian 
associations for distributing the Bible : ; there are volunteer mis- 
sions for converting the heathen ; but S cland, the seat of their 
government, the stay of their empire, their associate by all the ties 
of nature and of interes st; how has she benefited by the Gospel of 
which they boast fr’ p. 38. 


These are some of the best and least exceptionable samples 
of our orator’s style at dinner parties and Lrish meetings—and 
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they may be thought upon the whole not ill adapted to such oc- 
casions ; indeed we canreadily imagine that true lrish feeling, 
when well worked up either by an exaggerated notion of griev- 
ances, or by an extra bottle or two of champaign, would help 
much to carry off such harangues with some eclat. And we 
might be led to conclude, with others, that Mr. Phillips had 
wisely accommodated himself to the temper of his audience, 
had we any reason to suppose him one of your accommodating 
men ; but this is far from his character. He is little inclined 
to sacrifice his own better judgment to the whims of his hearers, 
and whether addressing himself to a court of law, or mounted 
on a dinner table, he still preserves the same sublime and 
elevated strain. Open but in the middle of any of his composi- 
tions, Whether petitions to the Princess, speeches at the bar, or 
harangues at club meetings—and you will do well to discover 
from any internal evidences either the subject or the occasion 
of them,—there is in all of them the same neglect of any thing 
like argument and common sense, the same continual and 
wearisome straining after high sounding expressions and 
striking antitheses and gorgeous imagery. He seems never 
by any chance to fall into a natural mode, either of thought or 
diction, and he would undoubtedly consider it the greatest fault 
he could be guilty of. 

It is usual with most orators, however they may intend to 
put themselves forth in the course of their performance, to com- 
mence in a modest, unambitious manner, and rise into a more 
impassioned style in proportion only as the feelings of their 
audience become prepared for it. But not so with Mr. Phil- 
lipss—no sooner has he got out ‘My Lords and Gentlemen,’ 
than he steps up at once into the garden of fancy, and there 
lays about him most sturdily, seizing indiscriminately every 
flower he can lay his hand to, and hurling them down among 
his gaping hearers in such proiusion and disorder, that it 
would puzzle even modern botanists to class and name them. 

It would be useless in us to make further extracts,—those 
already given present a very favourable specimen of every 
line throughout the book. Mr. Phillips strikes a certain note 
when he begins, as it were with a pitch pipe, and holds to if, 
Without variation, till he comes to the close. We have not se- 
lected, as reviewers are often charged with doing, such pas- 
sages only as would best suit our turn, but such as we have 
in trath thought the least faulty, and such as the author and 


his friends and admirers have themselves pointed out as partic- ° 
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ularly fine. Indeed, in extracting after this manner, we 
think we do more than justice ;—for such flights, taken by 
themselves, appear tolerably well, and when they occur buy 
rarely, and are well timed, would hardly offen, wih all thei 
defects, the most fastidious taste,—it is only when they ar 
continually played off upon you, that you become disgusted and 
jaded with them, and have a full sense of their utter worth. 
lessness. Had we treated Mr. Phillips ina different manner, 
his defects might have been made to appear somewhat more 
glaring,—as for instance, to take a few sentences at random, 
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‘I should only think how long she had writhed in the agony 
her disunion, how long she had bent, fettered by slaves, cajoled by 
blockheads, and plundered by adventurers; the proverb of the 

fool, the prey of the politician, the dupe of the designing, the ex. 

periment of the desperate, struggling, as it were, between he 
own fanatical and infuriated parties, those hell-engendered ser. 
pents which infold her like the Trojan seer, even at the worship 
of her altars, and crush her to death in the very embraces of her 
children.’ 

‘ Has the sweet spirit of christianity appeared on our plains in 
the character of her precepts, breathing the air and robed in the 
beauties of the world to which she would lead us; with no ar- 
gument but love, no look but peace, no wealth but piety; her 
creed comprehensive as the arch of heaven, and her charities 
bounded but by the circle of creation? Or has she been let loose 
amongst us, in form a fury, and in art a demon, her heart festered 
with the fires of hell, her hands clotted with the gore of earth, 
withering alike in her repose, and in her progress, her path ap- 
parent by the print of blood, and her pause denoted by the ex- 

anse of desolation? Gospel of heaven! is this thy herald? 
God of the universe! is this thy hand-maid? Christian of the as- 
cendency! how would you answer the disbelieving infidel, if he 
asked you, should he estimate the Christian doctrine by the Chris- 
tian practice >’ | 

‘ Plundered, she was not poor, for her character enriched ; at- 
tainted, she was not titleless, for her services ennobled; literally 
outlawed inte eminence and fettered into fame, the fields of her 
exile were immortalized by her deeds, and the links of her chain 
became decorated by her laurels.’ 

‘Have we not seen the labour of ages overthrown, and the 
whim of a day erected on its ruins; establishments the most solid 
withering at a word, and visious the most whimsical realized at 2 
wish; crowns crumbled, discords confederated, kings become 
vagabonds, and vagabonds made kings, at the capricious phrenzy 
ef a village adwenturer ?’ 
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‘Can there be an injury more deadly? can there be a crime 
more cruel? It is without remedy—it is without autidote,—it is 
witout evasion! The reptile calumny is ever on the watch. 
From the fascination of its eye no activity can escape; from the 
venom of its fang no sanity can recover, It has no enjoyment 
but crime; it has no prey but virtue; it has no interval from its 
malice, save when, bloated with its victims, it grovels to disgorge 


them at the withered shrine, where envy idolizes her own infirmi- 


ties.’ 


We cut for these passages, ifour readers understand that term, 
and therefore have done by the author as fairly as was possible. 
We hardly know with whom to compare Mr. Phillips in 
regard to style, unless it be with the production of an ancient 
historian—whose works many of our readers have doubtless 
met with in the course of their literary pursuits,—entitled « The 


| House that Jack built” In accumulative sentences, frequent 


alliteration and in the force and number of their epithets, we 
think them very like each other, although the latter has cer- 
tainly the advantage in point of simplicity. With all the de- 
fects of our orator, we are not insensible to bis merits,—his 
imagination is uncommonly fertile, and he has a very great 
command of language, two important requisites to an orator,— 
but unfortunately he is not content to put them to their pre- 
per use. Every thing about him is so forced and artificial 
and made up, that on reading his speeches we find great diffi- 
culty m persuading ourselves that he is in earnest, He seems 
all the while to be making-belicve-orator,—to have it as a 
principal object in his mind, to make a great speech, without 
regard to the occasion or the cause of his client, and to imag- 
ine that it is te delight themselves with his display alone, that 
the court and jury are brought together. ‘This book howev- 
er is by no means without its uses. We recommend it most 
confidently to every young Demosthenes, as containing the 
most valuable collection of good sounding words, remarkable 
antitheses and well strung alliterations to be found in the lan- 
guage. Indeed it promises to be of little less importance to 
the rising orator than the rhyming dictionary is to the youth- 
ful poet. We think it contains an excellent assortment too, 
for the true lovers of indescribable emotions, and all such as 
long to feel excitement without the trouble of ascertaining the 


| Causes, 


From the remarks we have offered in relation to the ora- 
tory of this country, we may perhaps be understood as main- 
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taining that it has already reached its perfection, and is capa- 
ble of no further improvement. We beg leave however to de- 
ny any such opinion. So far from it, we believe that very 
much remains to be done to bring it to that state of excel- 
lence to which our institutions are peculiarly well calculated 
to advance it, in all its various departments. All that we 
contend for is, that we have begun well, we have laid a good 
foundation, we have looked first to the substance and ground- 
work of oratory, and we need not fear but that the polish and 
ornament will follow of course, in due time, and of a proper 
kind. We are as sensible as any persons can be, that the 
most forcible reasoning will not at all times command the at- 
tention, and that the fancy and imagination must often be 

called in aid of the understanding. We conceive at the 
same time that there is great room for the display of a cor- 
rect taste and good judgment i in the selection of the most ap- 
propriate means to be used in awakening and keeping up the 
interest. 

It is said in the preface to these orations, that or- 
atory is always to be judged of by its success, and that 
the style which is most calculated to attract, is undoubtedly 
the best. ‘This opens a field of argument into which we are 
not at liberty to enter just now, but we take leave to express 
our fullest dissent to the remark. We have seen the buffoonery 
and vulgar jests of an awkward and ignorant declaimer, 
have greater effect for a time with an audience, than the 
sound and elegant argument of one of our most distinguished 
orators ; but this had no tendency toraise the least question in 
the minds of any one, as to the oratory of the two persons. 
It is related of Patrick Henry, that being called upon to 
argue a Case in a remote county court of his own state—and 
observing that the better part of the jury, during the address of 
his opponent, were in the full enjoyment of a very com- 
fortable nap,—on rising in his turn, he gave his wig a gentle 
twirl and brought the bob in front, and in such costume 
went through with his argument—in answer to the questions 
which this extraordinary act drew on him, he said, that al- 
though the jury were not to be attracted by the able speech 
of his brother, he yet concluded they would all want to know 
what a madman had to say, and that upon this supposition 
was founded his singular mancuvre,—nor was he disappoint- 
ed. The astonished jury stared and heard with al] their 
might ; whilst Henry, under cover of his ill adjusted wig; 
poured in upon them a most admirable and a adjusted 
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argument, and the victory of the wig party, as might be 
conjectured, was complete. But notwithstanding this striking 
figure of rhetoric answered an excellent purpose here, we 
apprehend few would advise to its frequent adoption. 

It is a common remark, and a very correct one, that every 
erson comes to his just level and occupies his proper place 
in public estimation, and in no particular is this more true, 
than in regard to oratory. However people may be captivat- 
ed with prettily turned speeches and holyday orations, and 
delight in the play they give to the fancy and taste, they will 
not be led by them to responsible action on important e- 
mergencies, ‘There is an instinct, as it were, among the ig- 
norant and vulgar, as well as those of better taste and 
sounder judgment, which prevents them from being imposed 
upon by these superficial and heartless speech makers. 
There is an earnestness ‘and naturalness of manner in all 
those who speak from feeling and from just views of their sub- 
ject, and who themselves participate in the passions they 
would communicate, which cannot to be put on. Such per- 
sons rarely fail to find forcible, if not elegant expressions, 
and to arrest the attention and influence the minds of their 
hearers. It is such oratory we wish to see encouraged in 
this country, and such only we believe is likely to suc- 


ceed. 


Art. XI.—1, An account 3'Ae Heit F bunker fill, By 
H. Dearborn, Major General of the United States’ Army. 


1818. 
2. A letter to Major General Dearborn, repelling his 
unprovoked attack on the character of the late Major General 


Israel Putnam. By Daniel Putnam, Esquire; 1818. 


Were it not for the extremely unpleasant nature of the 
discussion to which the first of these pamphlets has given rise, 
we should not regret the occasion of recurring to that distin- 
guished and ever memorable opening of the revolutionary 
contest. No national drama was ever developed, in a more 
interesting and splendid first scene. The incidents and the 
result of the battle itself were most important, and indeed 
most wonderful. 
ever engages and interests the attention. It was fought, on 
@ conspicuous eminence, in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
populous city; and consequently in the view of thousands of 
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spectators. The attacking army moved ever a sheet of water 
to the assault. ‘The operations and movements were of course 
ail visible and all distinct. ‘Those who looked on from the 

- houses and heights of Boston had a fuller view of every im- 
portant operation and event, than can ordinarily be had of 
any battle, or than can possibly be had of such as are fought 
on a more extended ground, or by detachments of troops act- 
ing in different places, and at different times, and in some 
measure independently of each other. When the British 
columns were advancing to the attack, the flames of Charles- 
town, (fired, as is generally supposed, by a shell,) began to 
ascend. ‘The spectators, far out-numbering both armies, 
thronged and crowded on every height and every point which 
afforded a view of the scene, themselves constituted a very im- 
portant part of it. 

The troops of the two armies seemed like so many com- 
batants in an amphitheatre. ‘The manner in which they 
should acquit themselves, was to be judged of, not as in other 
cases of military engagements, by reports and future history, 
but by a vast and anxious assembly already on the spot, and 
waiting with unspeakable concern and emotion the progress 
of the day. 

In other battles the recollection of wives and children, has 
been used as an excitement to animate the warrior’s breast 
and nerve his arm. Here was not a mere recollection, but 
an actual presence of them, and other dear connexions, hang- 
ing on the skirts of the battle, anxious and agitated, feeling 
almost as if wounded themselves by every blow of the 
enemy, and putting forth, as it were, their own strength, and 
all the energy of their own throbbing bosoms, into every gal- 
lant effort of their warring friends. 

But there was a more comprehensive and vastly more im- 
portant view of that day’s contest, than has been mentioned,— 
a view, indeed, which ordinary eyes, bent intently on what 
was immediately before them, did not embrace, but which 
was perceived in its full extent and expansion by minds of a 
higher order. ‘Those men who were at the head of the colo- 
nial councils, who had been engaged for years in the previ- 
ous stages of the quarrel with England, and who had been 
accustomed to look forward to the future, were well apprised 
of the magnitude of the events likely to hang on the bu- 
siness of that day. They saw in it not only a battle, but 


the beginning of a civil war, of unmeasured extent and 
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uncertain issue. All America and all England were likely to 
be deeply concerned in the consequences. ‘The individuals them- 
selves, who knew full well what agency they had had, in bring- 
ing affairs to this crisis, had need of all their courage ;—noft 
that disregard of personal safety, in which the vulgar suppose 
true courage to consist, but that high and fixed moral senti- 
ment, that steady and decided purpose, which enables men to 
pursue a distant end, with a full view of the difficulties and 
dangers before them, and with a conviction, that, before they 
arrive at the propesed end, should they ever reach it, they 
must pass through evil report as well as good report, and be 
liable to obloquy, as well as to defeat. 

Spirits, that fear nothing else, fear disgrace ; and this dan- 
ger is necessarily encountered by those who engage in civil 
war. Unsuccessful resistance is not only ruin to its authors, 
but is esteemed, and necessarily so, by the laws of ail coun- 
tries, treasonable. This is the case, at least till resistance be- 
comes so general and formidable, as to assume the form of regu- 
lar war. But who can tell, when resistance commences, 
whether it will attain even to that degree of success ? Some 
of those persons who signed the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, described themselves as signing it, ‘as with halters 
about their necks.’ If there were grounds for this remark in 
1776, when the cause had become so much more general, how 
much greater was the hazard, when the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought ? Otis, te whose merits it is high time that some 
competent pen should do full and ayrple justice, had ceased tu 
be active in public concerns ; but others, who had partaken of 
the public councils with him,—and among them, he, who act- 
ed a conspicuous part in the business of those times, and who 
yet lives, to assert, with a vigour unimpaired by years, the 
claims of the patriots of this Commonwealth to a full partici- 
pation and an eflicient agency, not only in the very earliest 
scenes of the Revolution, but in the events which preceded 
it, and in which it may be said, more than in any other par- 
licular occurrences, to have had its origin.—were earnestly 
watching the immediate issue of the contest, but well seeing 
also, at the same time, its mere remote consequences, and the 
vastness and importance of the scene which was then opening. 


These considerations constituted, to enlarged and liberal 


minds, the moral sublimity of the occasion ; while to the out- 
ward senses the movement of armies, the roar of artillery, the 
brilliaucy of the reflection of a summer’s sun, from the bux- 
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nished armour of the British columns, and the flames of a 
burning town, made up a scene of extraordinary grandeur, 
But we must recall ourselves from these reflections to the pub- 
lications before us. 

The first of these is by General Dearborn, lately a Major 
General in the service of the United States, and, as he informs 
us, a Captain in Stark’s regiment, in the Battle of Bunker Hill, 

The ¢ Account’ contains several things worth knowing, rela- 
tive to the incidents of the battle, and would net have been an 
unacceptable present to the public, but for the charges it con- 
tains against General Putnam, which we shall hereafter en- 
deavour to state.—The following paragraph does justice, and 
we believe no more than justice, to the coolness and steadiness 
of Stark, and the good conduct of the men under his command. 
« After completing the necessary preparations for action, Col- 
onel Stark’s regiment formed, and marched about one o’clock. 
When it reached Charlestown Neck we found two regiments, 
halted, in consequence of a heavy enfilading fire thrown across 
it, of round, bar and chain shot, from the Lively frigate, 
and floating batteries anchored in Charles river, and a float- 
ing battery lying in the river Mystic.—Major M’Clary 
went forward, and observed to the commanders, if they 
did not intend to move on, he wished them to open and let our 
regiment pass ; the latter was immediately done. My com- 
pany being in front, I marched by the side of Colonel Stark, 
who, moving with a very deliberate pace, I suggested the pro- 
priety of quickening the march of the regiment, that it might 
sooner be relieved from the galling cross fire of the enemy.— 
With a look peculiar to himself, he fixed his eyes upon me, 
and observed with great composure, ¢ Dearborn, one fresh man 
in action is worth ten fatigued enes,”’ and continued to advance 
in the same cool and collected manner.’ 

In the following paragraph is described, we think, the gen- 
eral habits of the New England militia, during the revolution- 
ary war, whenever they were engaged in battle, aud were 
tolerably well sheltered from the enemy’s fire. ‘Our men 
were intent on cutting down every officer whom they could 
distinguish in the British line. When any of them discovered 
one, he would instantly exclaim,—* there,” “see that officer,” 
«‘Jetus havea shot at him,””—when two or three would fire at the 
same moment ; and as our soldiers were excellent marksmen 
and rested their muskets over the fence, they were sure of their 
object. An officer was discovered to mount near the position 
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of General Howe, on the left of the British line, and ride to- 
wards our left; which a column was endeavouring to turn. 
This was the only officer on horseback during the day, and 
as he approached the rail-fence, I heard a number of our men 
observe, ** there,’”’ «* there,’’—* see that officer on horseback’? 
_—* Jet us fire,” «* no, not yet,”’—* wait until he gets to that lit- 


) tle knoll,””—** now’’—when they fired, and he instantly fell dead 


from his horse, It proved tobe Major Pitcairn, a distinguished 
oflicer.—The fire of the enemy was so badly directed, I should 
presume that forty-nine balls out of fifty passed from one to 
six feet over our head, for [ noticed an apple tree, some paces 


> in the rear, which had scarcely a ball in it from the ground as 


high as a man’s head, while the trunk and branches above 
were literally cut to pieces.’ 

But this publication has attracted public attention principal- 
ly from an accusation, which it brings forward against the 
conduct of General Putnam, on the day of the battle, and from 
the opinions it expresses of the general character and merits 
of that officer. * When the troops,’ on their retreat, ¢ arrived 
at the summit of Bunker Hill, we found General Putnam with 
nearly as many men as had been engaged in the battle ; not- 
withstanding which no measure had been taken for reinforcing 
us, nor was there a shot fired to cover our retreat, or any moye- 
ment made to check the advance of the enemy to this height ; 
but on the contrary, General Putnam rode off, with a number 
of spades and pick-axes in his hands, and the troops that had re- 
mained with him inactive during the whole of the action, al- 
though within a few hundred yards of the battle ground and 
no obstacle to impede their mov ements but musket balls.’ And 
again, * General Putnam had entered our army at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, with such an universal 
popularity as can scarcely now be conceived, even by those 
who then felt the whole force of it, and no one can at this time 
offer any satisfactory reasons why he was held in such high 
estimation.’ 

‘In the battle of Bunker Hill he took post on the declivity 
towards Charlestown Neck, where I saw him on horseback, as 
we passed on to Breed’s Hill. with Colonel Gerrish by his side. 
[heard the ga/lant Colonel Prescott (who commanded in the 
redoubt) observe, after the war, at the table of His Excellency 
James Bowdoin, then governour of this Commonwealth, “that 
he sent three messengers during the battle to General Putnam, 
requesting him to come forward and take the command, there 
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being no general officer present, and the relative rank of the 
Colonel not having been settled ; but that he received no an. 
swer, and his whole conduct was such, both during the action 
and the retreat, that he ought to have been shot.”” He remained 
at or near the top of Bunker Hill until the retreat, with Col- 
onel Gerrish by his side ; I saw them together when we re. 
treated. He not only continued at that distance himself dur. 
ing the whole of the action, but had a force with him nearly 
as large as that engaged. No reinforcement of men or am. 
munition was sent to our assistance ; and, instead of attempt- 
ing to cover the retreat of those who had expended their last 
shot in the face of the enemy, he retreated in company with 
Colonel Gerrish, and his whole force, without discharging a 
single musket ; but what is still more astonishing, Colonel 
Gerrish was arrested for cowardice, tried, cashiered, and uni- 
versally execrated ; while not a word was said against the con- 
duct of General Putnam, whose extraordinary popularity alone 
saved him, not only from trial, but even from censure. Col- 
onel Gerrish commanded a regiment, and should have been at 
its head. His regiment was not in action, although ordered— 
but as he was in the suite of the general, and appeared to be 
in the situation of an adjutant general, why was he not direct- 
ed by Putnam to join it, or the regiment sent into action un- 
der the senior officer present with it 2? 

‘When General Putnam’s ephemeral and unaccountable 
popularity subsided or faded away, and the minds of the peo- 
ple were released from the shackles of a delusive trance, the 
circumstances relating to Bunker Hill were viewed and talk- 
ed of in a very different light, and the selection of the unfortunate 
Colonel Gerrish as a scape-goat considered as a mysterious and 
imexplicable event.’ ' 

‘I have no private feelings to gratify by making this state- 
ment in relation to General Putnam, as I never had any inter- 
course with him, and was only in the army where he was 
present, for a few months ; but at this late period, I conceive 
ita duty to give a fair and impartial account of one of the 
most important battles during the war of independence, and 
all the circumstances connected with it, so far as I had the 
means of being correctly informed.’ 

The matter of these charges, it must be coniessed, is weigh- 
ty and important ; and it is quite unaccountabie to us, that any 
man shoulg choose to bring them forward, and rest the proof! o! 
them solely upon his own declaration. General Patwam hat 
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been dead many years. His Biographer, Gen. Humphreys, 
died a few months before the appearance of this publication. 
It could not, however, but be supposed, that there were friends 
and connexions of General Putnam still living, whom this 
‘account’ would sting to the heart. If well made out in proof, 


D this charge must cover the character of their deceased relative 


| with disgrace, and themselves with mortification. 


If not made 
out, they could not but be expected to feel some indignation 
towards the author of the ‘ account,’ unless they are all as 
spiritless as the ‘ account’ would represent the general himseif. 

It should have occurred to the author of the ¢ account,’ that, 


: by making this publication voluntarily and without necessity, he 


has deprived himself of the full advantage of his own testi- 


~ mony. However far above all suspicion his own character 


for personal veracity may be in other instances, in this, the, 


‘ community can hardly view bim in any other light than that 


- of an accuser. 


He is the prosecutor against the fame and char- 
acter of General Putnam ; and this too after a lapse of more 


than forty years, when we should have supposed, that the im- 
munities of the grave would have been a safeguard and pro- 
| tection to the character and fame of the dead. He has adduc- 
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ed charges, both general and particular, of high import, which 
no other man has ever undertaken to establish before the com- 
munity. 

Every descendant and connexion of General Putnam is 
bound to protect and preserve his character and fame from un- 
merited reproach. He has a right, it is his duty, to cali upon 
the prosecutor to produce evidence in support of the charges, 
or te retract them. 

There is a solemn duty, also, resting on the community. 
The country itself owes a debt of gratitude to those worthies, 
who established her Independence, and can repay it only by 
holding their characters and fame in sacred trust. She is 
bound to defend and protect this trust against all posthumous 
enemies. She should not suffer this treasure, thus committed 
to her care, to be subject to spoliation or diminution. She has 
once decided upon their merits ; she is now bot:nd to see that 
her decisions are respected, until upon a thorough investi- — 
gation of the charges preferred, and the evidence ad- 
duced in support of them, she shall see fit to reverse her 
decrees. : 

The public has not only this solemn duty to perform, but: 
has, also, a deep interest, in relation to this subject. It has an 
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interest in the reputation of its distinguished men, which,” 


when it ceases to preserve or protect, it will cease to deserye 


distinguished services from any of its citizens. The charac.” 


ters of its great men are the real treasures of the country, 
They are the regalia of the republic. What has it but thes 
for its glory ? What, but these, for the themes of its poets an! 
orators? What, but these, for the examples of its emulou 
youth ?2—When possessions of this nature shall be little es q 


teemed, it will evince a strange disregard to the highest subg 


jects of national interest. 


Nearly half acentury has elapsed from the commencement 


of the revolution, and in this flight of years, a great majority 
of those, who acted prominent “parts i in it, have been carried, 
to the tomb. A small number survive, yet enjoying the fruit 


of their services, and rejoicing in the prosperity of their coun 
try. We cannot conceive what motives should induce any 


one of those, who are still living, to venture rashly in an at! 
tack on the fame of the dead. How long can he, who is thy 
youngest of the survivors, expect to live, to vindicate his owl, 


claims to his country’s gratitude? And which of them can eX45 


ct, that those who come after him, and are of another gm 
eration, shall pay a more tender and sacred regard to. his 
fame, than he may have been found to manifest to the fame of 
one of his own associates and companions in arms ?—The last 
man who should bring forward, at this day, an accusation, 
against one, who has Tong been dead, and who died in the full” 


possession of his country’s regard and gratitude for his services’ . 
in our revolution, is he, who has himselfclaims on that regard and. ’ 
gratitude for similar services. Even the common feelings ff . 


self interest would seem sufficient to repress such an undertak. 


ing by suchahand. Whit isthe value of revolutionary merit, ; 


if, “forty years after the actions on which it rests were perform 


ed, and twenty years after he who performed them has gone ™ 
to his grave. this merit may be denied, in terms of bold and 4 
unqualified assertion, and the country informed that imbeci ‘lity, 


cowardice, want of patriotism and neglect of daty, were the 
true characteristics of those, to whom it has uniformily ascri- a 
ed a generous devotion to the public interest, inflexible virtue | 
and undaunted courage ?—And especially what is to be the 


value of this merit, if such attacks are to be made anon it, nt : 
by the temerity of the striplings of the rising generation. but) 
by one who was an associate and fellow labourer? There are!” 
occasions, it is true, in Which great sacrifices must be made to) 7 
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» Which, ¥the truth of history, and to a desire of disabusing mankind of 
> deserve | their prejudices and false opinions. But such necessity, we 
| Charac!@ have flattered ourselves, has not existed, in relation to the public 
country, 4 men of the United States. We cannot persuade ourselves that 
but thes: @ it existed in the case of General Putnam, and we cannot there- 
ets and B fore but feel the deepest regret for the occasion which has 
emulouy | produced these remarks. 
little es; But we must examine the charges preferred by Gen. Dear- 
vest sub. § born against Gen. Putnam in the¢acconni.’? The first which 
} we shail notice is of a special nature. It is the charge of 
cowardice at the battle of Bunker Hill, It appears to us, 
that this charge is necessarily implied in the ¢ account.’ Gen. 
Putnam is there coupled with Col. Gerrish, and they are rep- 
resented as retreating side by side ‘without discharging a 
single musket.” The conduct of Gen, Putnam is there rep- 



















ncement 
majority 
Carried” 
the fruit 
ir Couns 


ice any @ resented as being similar in every respect to that of Col. Ger- 

1an at/@ rish, And Col. Gerrish, the author of the account tells us, 
10 is thy 4 in consequence of this conduct was arrested for cowardice, tried, 
his owl cashiered, and universally execrated, and that Gen. Putnam 


can exe 
ler @ ne 


was saved from a like fate only by his extraordinary popular- 

> ity. And that when Gen. Putnam’s ephemeral and unaccount- 
dl to Hid able popularity had subsided or faded away, the selection of 
fame of @ Col. Gerrish as a ¢ scape-goat’? was considered a mysterious 


he last and inexplicable event. ‘That is, that although Col. Gerrish 
usation § was guilty of cowardice, and merited the punishment inflict- 


the full 3 ed upon him, and justly suffered ‘universal execration,’ yet 
ervices @ it was * mysterious and imexplicable,’ that Gen. Putnam, who 
irdand 9 was guilty of a similar offence, should escape a similar fate ; 
ings offs that is, that it was quite mysterious and inexplicable that Gen. 


lertak- } Putnam was not arrested for cowardice, tried, cashiered, and 
merit, subjected to universal execraiton. 
rform- | The second charge is of a more general nature. It not 


& 


S gone 4% only accuses Gen. Putnam of cowardice at the battle of Bun- 
Id and } ker Hill, but denies him merit as a soldier, generally, and 
Ci itv his claim, also, to the applause bestowed upon him by the peo- 





re the! : ple, whose minds, the author of the ¢ account’ tells us, were 
iscrib. — at that time under the «shackles of a delusive trance.” We 
virtuell think we are justified in this inference, and shall leave it to 


be the the public to judge, whether these charges are not contained 
it, not| | in the few sentences, which we have quoted, and are also 


n. but) > willing to risk the assertion, that the whole tenour and spirit of 
‘a are) = the «account? breathes these charges throughout. , 
ade -to\ 7 Let us turn our attention, in the next place, to the nature 
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and the degree of evidence adduced in support of these char- 
ges. And here, even admitting that Gen. Dearborn has not 
deprived himself of the full benefit of his own testimony, by 
voluntarily preferring these charges, we Cannot but doubt his 
competency to speak so decisively upon the conduct of Gen, 
Putnam on the field of battle. 

He was a platoon officer, commanding twenty or thirty 
men, and engaged, like them, in loading and discharging his 
musket. ‘This does not seem to be‘a station, which gave him 
such a view of things, as authorizes him to say, of his own 
knowledge, what was or was not the conduct of a gen- 
ero! officer. He could speak much better, probably, of the 
conuuct of the platoon under his command, ¢ ’T'was but a 
part ve saw, and not the whole.’ 

We should not expect to find General Dearborn resorting, 
in any case, to this sort of evidence to estimate the merits 
of amiuiitary man. His experience, it was natural to sup- 
pose, might have taught him, how incompetent subalterns are 
to speak of the merits of their superiors, either as to courage 
or conduct. He has had occasion to notice the general in- 
justice of such opinions, and it would seem, that he must have 
seen and felt the impropriety of bringing General Putnam’s 
reputation and character to be tried by any such standard, 
Although he may now be, or may have lately been, a Major 
General, yet it is only the evidence of Captain Dearborn 
which he produces on this occasion against General Putnam. 
Among military men, we imagine, nothiag will be esteemed 
worse, ; than this appealing downwards on questions of milita- 
ry behaviour. According to this process, a captain is to de- 
cide how well his colonel, (or, in this case, a general officer.) 
executes his command and performs his duty ;—and the c 
tain himself must find a voucher for his own good behaviour, 
in the certificate of some soldier in a platoon. Those are to 
judge how commands are executed. who do not know what the 
commands are; and he, who sees the least of all, is to be the 
judge over all. 

_f For the purpose of satisfying unprejudiced minds, who might 

/ conceive that there were some grounds for doubting the general 
’ correctness of his observations, General Dearborn has, since 
the appearance of the ¢ account,’ procured and published the 
letters, certificates and depositions of sundry persons, relative 
to the battle. 


General M“Clary of New-Hampshire-; ina letter to the son 
of General Dearborn, says, 
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‘I was, the principal part of the time the battle continued, near 
to Colonel Stark, who commanded the regiment to which I belong- 
ed, and on our retreat from Breed’s Hill, in ascending Bunker’s 
Hill, and arriving on its summit, I well remember of seeing Gen- 
eral Putnam there, on his horse, with an iron spade in his hand, 
which was the last I saw of him on that day. Being an officer in 
the company under the command of your father, 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the circumstances generally attending the bat- 
tle, and if General Putnam had been there, I should have known it.’ 


General M’Clary was, we believe, an ensign in Captain 
Dearborn’s company. General Pierce of New-Hampshire 
SAYS, 

‘I went on to the Hill about eleven o’clock A. M. on the seven- 
teenth ; when I arrived at the summit of Bunker’s Hill, I saw two | 

ieces of cannon there standing, with two or three soldiers standing 
y them, who observed they belonged to Captain Callender’s com- 
pany, and said that the vr ew and his officers were cowards, and 
that they had runaway. General Putnam there sat upon a horse. 
[ saw nobody at that place when I arrived there, but the General 
and those two or three soldiers. General Putnam requested our 
company, which was commanded by Captain John Ford of Chelms- 
ford, Mass. to take those two pieces of cannon, and draw them 
down ; our men utterly refused, and said they had no knowledge 
of the use of artillery, and that they were ready to fight with their 
own arms, Captain Ford then addressed his company in a very 
animated, patriotic and brave strain, which is the characteristic 
of the man; the company then seized the drag-ropes and soon drew 
them to the rail fence, according to my recollection, about half the 
distance from the redoubt on Breed’s Hill to Mystic river. I 
think I saw General Putnam at that place, looking for some part 
of his sword. I did not hear him give any orders or assume any 
command, Lok at the top of Bunker’s Hill, when I was going to 

? 


the field of batt 


Two or three other persons declare that they were in the 
battle, and did not see General Putnam there. Captain 
Trevett, who commanded a company of artillery from Mar- 
blehead, attached to Colonel Gridley’s regiment, says, that 
he saw him on Bunker’s Hill, while he himself was going to 
Breed’s Hill, and on his return saw him again at the same: 
place. 

Major Stark, the son of General Stark, writes, that he re- 
collects substantially all that General Dearborn has written, 
having been in the battle. Ina letter to General Wilkinson 
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in 1815 this gentleman also says, ‘ your account of General 
Putnam corresponds with what I have always understood of 
his conduct that day. The account here referred to, is con- 
tained in a letter from General Wilkinson to Major Stark, in 
which the writer says, ‘ General Dearborn informs me that 
General Putnam was fuming and vociferating on Bunker 
Hill, sixty or eighty rods in the rear, and although invited 
did not come up to the fire.? This account then, is the ac- 
count of General Dearborn, not of General Wilkinson. Ma.. 
jor Stark adds, with becoming caution, that ‘his juvenile 
years did not entitle him to [enable him to obtain] any better 
than common place information. The Reverend Mr. Bently 
says that he saw General Stark in 1810, and that he was then 
informed by him, that if General Putnam had done his duty, 
he would have decided the fate of his country in the first ac- 


tion. 
The Honourable Abel Parker, now a judge in New Hamp- 
shire, Says, 


‘In the time of this heavy fire’ (that is of the artillery from Bos- 
ton) ‘* I, for the first time that day, saw General Putnam standing 
with others under cover of the north wall of the fort, where I be- 
lieve he remained until the British troops made their appearance 
in their boats. At this time the artillery was withdrawn from the 
fort, but by whose order I know not; and General Putnam at or 
near the same tiine, left the fort. The removing of the artillery, 
and General Putnamw’s departure, took place a little before (if my 
memory be cotrect) the New Hampshire troops made their appear- 
ance on the hill. [saw them when they arrived, and witnessed 
their dexterity in throwing up their breast-work of rails and hay. 
When the British first made their attack with small arms I was at 
the breast-work where I remained unti! I received my wound from 
the party who had flanked it; I then went into the fort, where I 
remained until the order to retreat was given by Colonel! Prescott. 
After my arrival at the fort, [ hada perfect opportunity of viewing 
the operations of the day, and distinctly noticed Colonel Prescott 
as the only person who took upon him any command, He frequent- 
ty ordered the men from one side to the other, in order to defend 
that part which was pressed hardest by the enemy ; and I was 
within afew yards of him, when the order to retreat was given; and 
TL affirm, that at that time General Putnam was not in the fort, neither 
had he been there at any time after my entering the same ; and I 
have no hesitation.in declaring, that the story told by Colonel Small 
to.Colonel Trambull, concerning General Putnam’s saving him from 
the fire of our men at that time, is altogether unfounded.’ 
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We learn from these statements of General Pierce and Judgé 
Parker that General Putnam most assuredly was on the field, 
at the rail fence, at one time, and near the fort at another. 
These are distinct denials of General Dearborn’s statement 
that he was in the rear, on Bunker Hill, the whole time. 

Whoever considers the nature and circumstances of this 
battle will not be at all surprised, if there should appear to 
have been some degree of complaint and fault-findihg among 
those engaged. It was a battle almost won,—but yet lost. 
The place was not finally defended. The pinnacle of success 
had been almost reached, not quite. The prize had been 
seized, as it were, but not holden. Out of the disappointed 
feelings. natural to such an occasion, some crimination and re- 
crimination might be expected to arise. Even the gallant 
Prescott, a man of a noble, generous, and magnanimous na- 
ture, would not willingly surrender his redoubt; nor is it strange 
that he might think it possible for others to have given him 
better support. He found himself, in his little fortress, and 
on his leaving it, to pass through a gate-way enfiladed by the 
British musquetry, in a condition somewhat like that in which 
Jugurtha is described by Sallust, ‘ Dum sustentare suos, et 
prope jam adeptam victoriam retinere cupit, circumventus ab 
equitibus, dextra, sinistra, omnibus occisis, solus inter tela 
hostium vitabundus erumpit.’ 

Properly and strictly speaking, there was no Commander 
in Chief in the battle. The troops from the different states 
were strangers to each other. The battle itself was unexpect- 
ed, and may be said to have been accidental. No weight 
should be given to the opinions, engendered in such a state of 
feelings against any man’s conduct ; especially when we take 
into the account the entire want of discipline in the army, and 
of concert among its leaders, and when we remember that all 
depended on that spirit of enthusiasm which glowed in the 
breast of every soldier, and which led him, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to look upon himself as his own commander. 

A very ordinary degree of candour would induce the belief, that 
if there had been grounds of compl.int against any officer, at 
that time, not of a shadowy and unsubstantial nature, they 
would have been attended to and investigated. ‘That was cer- 
tainly a jealous period Every officer was watched, because it 
was the beginning of a civil war, and dangers were to be ap- 
prehended, not only from cowardice but from defection. ~ If 
those who knew General Putnam’s behaviour at that time. 
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found no fault with it, the presumption is, that no fault could 
be found with it. And those, whose lips were silent then, 
when well founded complaints would have been a duty, must, 
long afterwards and after the death of the party, be heard not 
without much abatement and allowance. 

Let us now, however, turn our attention to the accused, and 
see what can be produced to repel or answer the evidence 
against him. 

The following is quoted from a letter written by Judge 
Grosvenor, of Pomfret, addressed to Colonel Daniel Putnam, 
son of General Putnam. 


‘ Being under the command of General Putnam, part of our regi- 
ment and a much larger number of Massachusetts troops under 
Coionel Prescott were ordered to march, on the evening of the six- 
teenth of June, 1775, to Breed’s Hill, where, under the immediate 
superintendence of General Putnam, ground was broken and a re- 
doubt formed. On the following day, the 17th, dispositions were 
made to deter the advance of the enemy, as there was reason to 
believe an immediate attack was intended. General Putnam dur- 
ing the period was extremely active, and directed principally the 
operations. AJ] were animated, and their general inspired confi- 
dence by hisexample. The British army having made dispositions 
for landing at Morton’s Point, were covered by the fire of shot and 
shells from Copp’s Hill,in Boston, which it had opened on our re- 
doubt early in the morning, and continued the greatest part of the 
day. At this momenta detachment of four lieutenants (of which I 
was one)and one hundred and twenty men, selected the preced- 
ing day from General Putaam’s regiment,* under Captain Knowl- 
tm, were. hy the general, ordered to fake post at a rail-fence on 
the left of the breast-work, that ran north from the redoubt to the 
bottom of Breed’s Hill. This order was promptly executed, and 
our detachment, in advancing to the post, took up one rail-fence 
and placed it against another, (as a partial cover,) nearly 
parallel with the line of the breast-work, and extended our left 
nearly to Mysticriver. Each man was furnished with one pound 
of gun-powder and forty eight balls. This ammunition was re- 

ceived. however, prior to marching to Breed’s Hill. 

‘In this position our detachment remained until a second divis- 
ion of British troops landed, when they commenced a fire of their 
field artillery of several rounds, and particularly against the rail- 
fence; then formed in columns, advanced to the attack, displayed 
in line at about the distance of musket shot, and coninienced firing. 


* The general officers from Connecticut, in the campaign of 1775, had 
cach a regiment, with lieutenant colonels under them. 
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At this instant our whole line opened upon the enemy, and so 
precise and fatal was our fire, that in the course of ashort time they 
gave way and retired in disorder out of musket shot, leaving before 
us many killed and wounded, | 

‘ There was but ashort respite on the part of the British, as their 
lines were soon filled up and led against us ; when they were met 
as before, and forced back with great loss. 

‘On reinforcements joining the enemy, they made a direct ad- 
vance on the redoubt, and being successful, which our brave Cap- 
tain Knowlton perceiving, ordered a retreat of his men, in which 
he was sustained by two companies under the command of Cap- 
tains Clark and Chester. 

‘The loss in our detachment, I presume, was nearly equal. Of 
my own immediate command of thirty men and one subaltern, there 
were eleven killed and wounded ; among the latter was myself, 
though not so severely as to prevent my retiring. 

‘At the rail-fence there was not posted any corps save our own 
under Knowlton, when the firing commenced ; nor did i hear of 
any other being there till long after the action. Other troops, it 


. s > . . 
was said, were ordered to join us, but refused doing so. 


‘ Of the officers on the ground, the most active within my observa- 
tion, were General Putnam, Colonel Prescott and Captain Know!l- 
ton ; but no doubt there were many more, equally brave and meri- 
torious, who must naturally have escaped the eye of one attending 


to his own immediate command.’ 


The following is from a letter from Colonel John Trumbull, 
the Painter. 


¢{n the summer of 1786, I became acquainted, in London, with 
Colonel John Small, of the British army, who had served in Ameri- 
camany years, and had known General Putnam intimately during 
the war of Canada from 1756 to 1763. From him, I have the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting the battle of Bunker Hill -—t shall 
nearly repeat his words';—Looking at the picture which I had then 
almost completed, he said, «+ I don’t like the situation in which you 
have placed my old friend Putnam ; you have not done him justice. 
I wish you would alter that part of your picture. and introduce a 
circumstance which actually happened, and which { can never for- 
get. When the British troops advanced the second time to the 
attack of the redoubt, 1, with the other officers, was in front of the 
line to encourage the men; we had advanced very near the works 
undisturbed, chet an irregular fire, like a feu-de-joie was poured 
in upon us; it was cruelly fatal. The troops fell baek, and 
when I looked to the right and left, [saw not one officer stand- 
ing ;—I glanced my eye to the enemy, and saw several young men 
levelling their pieces at me; I knew their excellence as marksmen, 
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and considered myself gone. At that moment my old friend Put- 
nam rushed forward, and striking up the muzzles of their pieces 
with his sword, cried out, * For God’s sake, my lads, don’t fire at 
that man—I love him as I do my brother.” We were so near each 
other, that I heard his words distinctly. He was obeyed ; I bowed, 
thanked him and walked away anssdincton? 

‘ Colonel Small had the character of an honourable, upright man, 
and could have no conceivable motive for deviating from truth in 
relating the circumstaaces to me; I therefore believe them to be 
true. You remember, my dear sir, the viper biting the file. The 






























character of your father for courage, humanity, generosity, and in- eith 
tegrity is too firmly established, by the testimony of those whe did : 
know him, to be tarnished by the breath of one who confesses that [few 
he did not. and 
‘ Accept, my dear sir, this feeble tribute to your father’s mem- Hea 
ory, from one who knew him, respected him, loved him—and who ed. 
wishes health and prosperity to you and all the good man’s pos- [fy abo! 
terity.’ s CS 
on 1 

The truth of the foregoing anecdote derives confirmation rigl 
from the testimony of Colonel Daniel Putnam, who informs us cha 


in his * letter,’ that the same was related to him by his father 
soon after the battle, and that there was also an interview be- 
tween Colonel Small and General Putnam, on the lines be- bal 
tween Prospect Hill and Bunker Hill, not long after the ac- 


tion. " 
Judge Winthrop, of Cambridge, in an unpublished letter, 
dated June 18th, 1818, says, ws 
‘I lived in Cambridge all the summer of 1775, and among others yal 
was present at the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th of June, in that | 
summer. The army was then upon tle state establishment. wl 
About one o’clock, or a little after it, an alarm was given in this tr 
vicinity. James Swan, Esq. was then resident here. We two armed b: 
ourselves and went down together to Charlestown. A little beyond S + 
the College, General Joseph Warren overtook us. We were both ip 
known to him and exchanged the passing compliment. But as he bt: 
was on horseback we did not join company. , 
‘ When we passed over Bunker Hill, we went immediately to that S 
part of the lines, where the rail-fence stood. ‘There were two field- SY 
pieces there, but no artillery-men with them. Generals Putnam c 
and Warren were in conversation by one of them. We spoke with : 
them, and then passed on toward the redoubt. The two generals , 
were standing, and General Putnam had hold of the briddle of his ' 


horse; there were then very few, if any men at the fence. When 
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nd Put- | Fwe got to the redoubt, we did not enter, but spent a little time in 
Ir pieces | 4yjewing the situation of the ground and of the enemy. We sup- 
't fire at osed, from the position of the British troops, that their intention 
eareach PB) yas to advance between our intrenchment and the Mystic river, and 
bowed, Pazhat it would become necessary to have that part of our line well 
uarded. We expressed our opinion, and some of the people about 
ht man, us desired us to go and see if any sufficient force was there. We 
ruth in two accordingly went over to the rail-fence, and being arrived near 
m to be the place where we had seen the two generals, and where the field- 
- The P¥pieces were still standing, the firing commenced. I did not see 
and in- either General Putnam or General Warren afterwards on that day. 
the did ¢] have not now the command of dates, but think it was only a 
es that Ff few days after this, when the army was taken into continental pay, 
and General Washington took the command. Ward, Putnam and 
mem- Heath were general officers, and continued to be generally respect- 
d who ed. Inever heard any blame cast on General Putnam, and it was 
S$ pos- [© about fifteen years after this that he died in peace. 
© ‘Itis altogether a mistake, that either I, or my brother, was ever 
on the Committee of Safety. About a month after the battle, if I 
ation rightly recollect, the government was organized according to the 
ns us charter, and the Committee of course ceased.’ 
athe 
y ‘ns ; General Humphreys in his life of Putnam, speaking of the 
 be- battle says ; ‘the presence and example of General Putnam 
> ac- were not less conspicuous than useful. He did every thing 
that an intrepid and experienced officer could accomplish. 
tter, The enemy pursued to Winter Hill.—Putnam made a stand 


and drove thein back under cover of their ships.’ 
An account of the battle, published in one of the news-papers 
at the time, states, 


‘ The action continued about two hours, when the regulars on the 
wing were put in confusion and gave way. The Connecticut 
troops closely pursued them and were on the point of pushing their 
bayonets; when orders were received from General Pomeroy for 
those who had been in the action two hours to fall back, and their 
places to be supplied with fresh forces. ‘These orders being mis- 
taken for a direction to retreat, our troops on the right wing, began 
a general retreat which was handed to the left, the principal place 
of action, where Captains Knowlton, Chester, Clark, and Putnam 
had forced the enemy to give way, and retire before them for some 
considerable distance, and being warmly pursuing the enemy, were 
with difficulty pursuaded to retire ; but the wing, by mistaking the - 
orders, the left, to avoid being encircled, were obliged to retreat 
with the main body.’ 
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The position of some part of these Connecticut troops jis 
confirmed by the statement of Mr. Adams, who now resides 
near the memorable spot, and at whose house Captain Knowl. 
ton’s company was quartered. He informs us that this com- 
pany went upon the hill by order of General Putnam. After 
their return they mentioned to Mr. Adams that they fought 
behind a kind of breast-work, made of rail-fence and new 
mown grass, and that this was erected by themselves. 

The following affidavits and extracts are here inserted, at 
length, because they have not been before published. 


‘J, Abner Allen of Western, in the County of Worcester, do 
testify and declare, that [ enlisted as a soldier in the company, 
which was commanded by General Israel Putnam, and Thomas 
Grosvenor was lieutenant. I was at the battle of Bunker Hill; 
went on the right before the battle and worked at the breast-work. 
Putnam was then and there called general and acted as such, and 
the company was commanded by Captain Knowlton, who was 
afterwards promoted to be Colonel, and killed at Harlem Heights, 
where [ was with him. Our company was posted and fought at the 
rail-fence at Breed’s Hill till we had orders to retreat. And I do 
know that General Putnam was in this engagement; I saw him 
on horse-back, riding backwards and forwards urging the men to 
the fight with great earnestness,—-and when some of the men ap- 
peared to flinch a little, I heard him use this expression, “ Gods 
curse ye—drive on.” He was as much exposed as any man en- 
gaged. Our company fought at about the centre of the line be- 
tween the breast-work and the water. And I do know that Gen- 
eral Putnam did, on that occasion, all that a soldier and brave man 
could do.’ 

‘I, Joseph Hill of Tyringham, in the Country of Berkshire, do 
testify and declare, that I enlisted into the company of Israel Put- 
nam, of Connecticut, (son of General Israel Putnam,) in May, 
1775,—that I was at the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of 
June. Part of the Connecticut troops went on over night and part 
in the morning. I know that General Putnam was in that battle. 
I was on the left wing. I know that he took part in the engage- 
ment, and was as much exposed as any body in the battle. —I then 
belonged to Coventry in Connecticut.’ 

Reuben Kemp, of Brooklyn, Connecticut, deposeth ; ¢ that in 
the campaign of 1775, he was a soldier in Captain Samuel Rich- 
ards’ company, and Colonel Stark’s regiment ; and being quartered 
at Mystic, on the morning of the 17th of June, there was an alarm, 
and our regiment were ordered to parade at the Colonel’s quarters, 
when each man received ammunition ; namely, ten bullets, and a 
gill-cup of gungpowder. We sorted our bullets as well as we could. 
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to suit the bore of our guns, and immediately marched to Charles- 
town Neck.—After we arrived at the high ground over the neck, 
we were ordered to parade our packs and guns, and set sentries 
over theme Here we were furnished with intrenching tools, and 
began to throw up a breast-work near the top of Bunker Hill; but 
we had not been more than fifteen minutes at work, before the 
drums beat to arms, and we were marched immediately. An of- 
ficer whom I had never before seen, and whom they called Gen- 
eral Putnam, seemed to have the ordering of things. He charged 
the men not to fire until the enemy came close to the works, and 
then to take good aim, and make every shot kill a man, and he told 
one officer to see that this order was obeyed. But there were a 
few pieces discharged before the order was given to fire. General 
Putnam appeared to be very angry, and passed along the lines 
quickly with his sword drawn, and threatened to stab any man 
that fired without order. The enemy kept firing as they advanc- 
ed, and when they had got pretty near the works, we were all or- 
dered to take good aim and fire. All this time, General Putnam 
was constantly passing backwards and forwards, from right to left, 
telling us the day was our own if we would only stick to it ; and 
it was not many minutes before the enemy began to retreat. Isaw 
him very often after, for he commanded at Prospect Hill, and I 
knew him to be the same officer that was in the fight.’ 

Isaac Bassett, of Killingley, in Connecticut, deposeth, ‘ that he 
was a private soldier in inersl Putnam’s regiment in the cam- 
paign ef 1775, that the day previous to the battle of Bunker Hill, 
a detachment had been made from that regiment, and under the 
command of Captain Knowlton, omaeuk part of the force that 
first occupied Breed’s Hill ;—that on the morning of the 17th of 
June, another detachment from the same regiment under the com- 
mand of Ensign Sprague marched from Cambridge, either to re- 
lieve, or to reinforce the party which went on to the hill over 
night. To this last detachment the deponent belonged, and arriv- 
ed on the hill, at the redoubt and breast-work, just as the action 
commenced. Here he saw General Putnam with his drawn sword 
encouraging and animating the troops. One of the company, Ben- 
jamin Grosvenor, was wounded in the shoulder, and the deponent’s 
father, (who was also a soldier in the same regiment,) was endea- 
vouring to lead him from the field of action. General Putnam 
stopped him, and pricking his arm with his sword, told him the 
wounded man could walk off himself, and not a soldier should 
leave his post. ‘his happened at the breast-work, leading from 
the redoubt, where our party took post ;—and often-times during 
the action, 1 saw General Putnam in the hottest of the fight, calling 
on the men to stand their ground ; and I am sure he was at this 


post when the enemy scaled the walls of the redoubt I did not ' 
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myself hear the order given, but it was often said by the soldiers of 
our regiment, that General Putnam ordered the men not to fire o; 
the enemy till they could see the colour of their eyes, and then fo; 
every man to make sure of his mark.’ 


Ebenezer Bean, a soldier in Captain Kinsman’s company 
and Colonel Stark’s regiment, says, | 


¢ When we arrived at the redoubt, General Putnam was there 
and very active; was urging the men on, giving orders, riding from 
one end of the line to the other, as far my could observe, and con. 
tinued active through the action.’ 


Amos Barns, a soldier in Captain Abbot’s company, and 
of Colonel Stark’s regiment, says ; 


‘When we got to the top of Bunker Hill, I saw two field pieces 
which had ceased firing ; General Putnam was on his horse near 
them, and when we passed him he requested Colonel Stark to press 
on as fast as possible.” 


The general result of this evidence, we think, is decisive to 
disprove a very important part of General Dearborn’s state- 
ment. 

General Dearborn declares in the * Account,’ «that Gen. 
eral Putnam remained at or near the top of Bunker Hill until 
the retreat, with Colonel Gerrish by his side ; that he not only 
continued at that distance during the whole of the action him- 
self, but had a force with him nearly as large as that en- 
gaged.’ 

And General Wilkinson says, that General Dearborn stated 
to him, that « Putnam was fuming and vociferating on Bun- 
ker Hill, sixty or eighty rods in the rear, and although invited 
did not come up to the fire.’ 

Now we think the fact, that General Putnam did not remain 
on Burker Hill. during the whole action, but was actually 
present on Breed’s Hill, is completely proved. ‘Two of the 
persons, whose certificates General Dearborn has _ published, 
allege this expressly. General Pierce says he saw him at the 
rail-fence ; and Judge Parker says, that he saw him at the 
fort or redoubt. And, in addition to these, there is the posi- 
tive declaration of Judge Grosvenor, Judge Winthrop and the 
other persons whose depositions are given above. And we 
have little doubt, that hundreds of other depositions to the 
same effec#might be obtained. Our belief is founded on the 
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very numerous declarations which we learn have been made to 


the judges, by soldiers in the revolutionary army, applying for 


pensions under the late law. This is a weight of testimony 


not to be resisted, surely by the negative evidence resulting 
from the declaration of those who say they did not see him. 

General Dearborn’s statement is, not that he did not see Gen- 
eral Putnam, but that General Putnam was not there. He al- 
leges the fact; and the fact, as he states it, is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the testimony of others. Instead of «fuming and 
vocilerating in the rear,’ and refusing to come up, though in- 
vited,—if the witnesses are to be credited, he was actually and 
zealously engaged in the battle itself. 

The carrying off, with his own hands, of a part of the in- 
trenching tools, is mentioned in a sort of half reproachful man- 
ner by General Dearborn,—but we see not with what pro- 
priety. If no other and higher duty were omitted, his atten- 
tion to these minor objects, and his willingness to perform the 
labour of others, are not to his disadvantage. It was contem- 
plated to throw up another work immediately, farther in the 
rear, Which indeed was actually begun; and General Putnam 
had experienced enough to know that a militia army is apt to 
be in want of indispensable utensils. For this reason, he in- 
sisted on bringing off the intrenching tools, ard set the exam- 
ple himself. Does not this circumstance, instead of exciting 
an illtimed sneer, rather unite with the other parts of his con- 
duct, to remind one of a celebrated classical description of a 
General in battle ? «In prima acie versari, laborantibus suc- 
currere, integros pro sauciis arcessere ; omnia previdere ; 
multum ipse pugnare, szpe hostem ferire ; strenuli militis, et 
boni imperatoris officia simul exsequebatur.’ 

Taking the evidence together, we apprehend the following 
to be a true general account of General Putnam’s conduct on 
this occasion. He came over from Cambridge, with a part of 
the Connecticut troops, the night before the battle, and direct- 
ed and assisted in throwing up the redoubt. He was on the 
field of battle, at or about the time the action commenced, at 
the rail-fence. At some period, during the battle, he 
probably went back to bring up the residue of his own regi- 
ment. He may possibly have gone back more than once for 
this purpose. He was encouraging the troops, giving com- 
mand, passing along the lines, and partaking of all the dan- 
ser of the occasion, in the heat of the engagement, at the rail- 
fence. When the British made the last attack. which was 
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confined principaily to the redoubt, he might have been gone 
back to bring up the other troops. Ifso, this would explain a 
fact, which has been asserted, that Colonel Prescott, on his 
retreat, met General Putnam. He was not in the redoubt, at 
any time during the battle. ‘That post was Prescott’s. His 
command and operations were confined to the troops, which 
lined the rail-fence, and perhaps the breast-work.—It should 
be understood, that the redoubt and breast-work were on a line. 
But the rail-fence was not on a line with these, but considera- 
bly in the rear, and much nearer Bunker Hill. If General 
Putnam had been at the rail-fence itself, when Colonel Pres- 
cott retreated, the latter might be said to have met with, or, 
in more correct terms, to have passed the former. The con- 
tiguity of the rail-fence to Bunker Hill may explain the pas. 
sing, even perhaps more than once, of General Putnam from 
the one tothe other. It has little tendency to prove the ab- 
sence of General Putnam from the field at the time of the bat- 
tle, that troops passed him as they went to Breed’s Hill, or as 
they returned from it. ‘They went before the battle, and re- 
turned afterwards ; and an officer on horseback certainly is 
able to move with more velocity than a corps of infantry. It 
was an open field, not a strait and narrow path, that led to the 
redoubt, the breast-work and the rail-fence. Officers no doubt 
traversed the field, sometimes meeting troops, sometimes pass- 
ing them, in various directions, as their duty required. No 
part of the fight was hotter or more fatal than at that part of 
the line occupied by Knowlton’s company. Mr. Grosvenor, it 
will be recollected,—who testifies to the presence of General 
Putnam, on the spot, and at the moment,—belonged to this 
company. in order to understand the operations of the day, 
it should be borne in mind that the object of the British was to 
dislodge the troops from the redoubt. ‘To effect this object, in 
addition to the firing kept up by the artillery from Boston, an 
attempt was made to cut it off from succours in the rear. The 
first operation of the British infantry was a movement on the 
lank ; and tt was to prevent the success of this movement, that 
the rail-fence was thrown up. Being repulsed in this attempt, 
the British, on the arrival oi the reinforcement, changed their 
moce of operation, and proceeded to a direct assault of the 
fort itself. in which they succeeded. The following extract 
from the account published at the time by the Massachusetts 
Congress: is quite intelligtble. 
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if Putnam had been able to have reinforced Prescott there, it 
would have been in the highest degree advantageous. Bui 
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ion 3 ‘Our troops, within their intrenchments, impatiently awaited —— 
| “ FF the attack of the enemy, and reserved their fire until they came 
on his - within ten or twelve rods, and then began a furious discharge of 
bt, at BF small arms. ‘This fire arrested the enemy, which they for some 
His time returned, without advancing a step, and then retreated in dis- 

Which [Forder and with great precipitation to the place of landing, and some | 
should [FR of them sought. refuge even within their boats. At length they bi 
a line, y were rallied, and marched up, with apparent reluctance, t. ywards te 
idera- [the intrenchments ; ; the Americans again reserved their fire until ith 
neral a the enemy came within five or six rods, and a second time put the A i 
Pres. ED anaes to flight, who ran in great confusion towards their boats. 
ty OF, * rhey formed once more, and having brought some cannou to bear lif 
. con- iH in such a manner as to rake the inside of the breastwork from one Hf 
pi e end of it to the other, our troops retreated within thetr littie fort. | 

ion i The ministerial army now made a decisive effort Phe fire from 

"ag _ the ships and batteries, as well as from the cannon in frout of 

e ab- | their army, was redoubled. They attacked the redoubt on three 
bat- i sides at once. The breast-work on the outsidé of the fort was A | ca 
as # aandoned; our ammunition was expended, and but few of our ail 

i re- "men had bayonets to affix to their muskets. Can it then be won- : 

ly is » dered that the word was given by the commander of the pa:t» to RO ae 
-_ — retreat? But this he delayed till the redoubt was half filled with "BO eee 
>the [— regulars, and our troops had kept the enemy at bay some time, te 
oubt ie confronting them with the but-end of their muskets. The retreat A ABN ae 
ass- a of this little handful of brave men would have been effectuall: y cut eile 

No r off, had it not happened that the flanking party of the ene: ny, it | 
tof which was to have come upon the back of the redoubt, was check- i : | 
rit ed by a party of our men,’ (that is, the party at the 1 ‘ail-fence,) ALY 

“ad > ‘¢who fought with the utmost bravery, and kept them from advauc- | f : 
ral ; ing farther than the beach; the engagement of these two parties f 
this was kept up with the utmost vigour ; and it must be acknowledged 4) i 
ays that this party of the minister:a! troops evinced a courage worthy ra 

s to of a better cause; all their efforts however were in suflicient to ae 
in compel their equally gallant opponents to retreat, till thet: main | 
an body had left the hill; perceiving this was done, they then gave a 
‘he or ound, but with more regularity than could be e: <pected of troops a 
the who had no longer been under discipline, and many of whom | 

hat never before saw an engagement.’ 

pt, The fact is, that the troops at the rail-fence, a part of which 

“AE belonged to Putnam’s regiment, aud were more immediately 

he under his command, never were repulsed and did not retreat, 

ict till the fort itself, the whole original object of the battie, was 

tts abandoned. The deficiency of force was in the redoubt, and 
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this does not appear to have been in his power, for it seems 
to have been with the greatest difficulty that the flanking par- 
ties of the enemy were kept from entirely surrounding the 
fort. 

If, however, we are mistaken in the result of this evidence, 
and it be not yet proved that General Putnam was actually in 
the battle, or even if it should be or could be proved, on the 
other hand, that he was not in the battle, still the charge 
brought by General Dearborn is not at all made out. The 
charge is a charge of misbehaviour and cowardice To make 
this good, much more would be necessary than to prove his 
absence from the field. It must be shewn that he ought to 
have been there ; that it was his duty to be there; that he 
had a command there; and that his absence was imputa- 
ble to personal fear, and was in disobedience of orders, and 
violation of duty. It cannot be forgotten, that the amount 
of what General Dearborn has said is as we have stated; 
and whether Putnam was in the battle or not, is not the main 
question ; but the main question is, was he guilty of coward- 
ice, and did he deserve execration? It is needless, we think, 
to state that no such charge is in the least degree supported 
by the evidenre. | 

We have hitherto omitted to notice General Dearborn’s ac- 
count of the conversation at Governor Bowdoin’s table, and 
the expression of Colonel Prescott, relative to General Put- 
nam, on that occasion. And we have also forborne to quote 
the statements of the Reverend Messrs. Chaplin and Builard ; 
an extract of which, however, we must now Jay before our 
readers. ¢ Colunel Prescott informed us repeatedly, that 
when a retreat was ordered and commenced, and he was de- 
scending the hill, he met General Putnam, and said to him, 
«* why did you not support me. General, with your men, as I 
had reason to expect. according to agreement?” Putnam 
answered, “I could not drive the dogs up.”’ Prescott point- 
edly said to him, “if you could not drive them up, you might 
have led them up.” 

We have no disposition to question the personal veracity of 
General Dearborn ; although we think there is just and great 
reason to complain of his habit of round and sweeping 
assertion, and of delivering his own opinions and impres- 
sions as so many positive facts. We know tco the high rep- 

utation and character of the Reverend gentlemen from whose 
account we gave taken the foregoing quotation. Notwith- 
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standing all this, we are willing to believe that some misap* 
~ prehension or misrecollection exists, in regard to both these 
yelations. We indulge this feeling as much, at least, out of 
~ regard to Prescott as to Putnam. ‘The first of these reported 
~ expressions is of that sort, which justifies a suspicion, that if 
~ may be at least a translation of Colonel Prescott’s remarks 
- into the language of the author of the ¢ account.’ It is too 
late to inquire into the truth of this reported conversation, ei- 
ther from Colonel Prescott or Governor Bowdoin. It must 
therefore rest on the declaration of General Dearborn, which 
~ never can be contradicted. But whocan be reconciled to the 
~ manner in which this declaration, whether accurately report- 
 edor not, is now made public? General Dearborn probably 
_ knows that Colonel Prescott and General Putnam kept up a 
- friendly acquaintance during their lives. He knows that 
these two officers have left sons, reputable and distinguished 
in the society of the present times. Does he choose to be the 
occasion of heart-burnings and strife among the sons of brave 
men? If he finds men of respectability entertaining towards 





- each other sentiments of friendship and esteem, does he feel 
' it his duty to say to them, ‘the father of one of you pro- 
' nounced the father of the other to be a coward ?°—Whether 
ac- [ we look to the truth and value of historic narrative, to the 
and [ character of the dead, or the feelings of the living, we see 
?ut- [F enough to induce us to mark, as far as our expression of de- 
tote =[F cided disapprobation may mark, the recital in such coarse 
rd; [terms of table conversation, even if there were less reason 
our . than there is, to think that such conversation was not misun- 
hat §— derstood or misrecollected. 
de- [= = We hope that Messrs. Chaplin and Bullard may have im- 
im, » puted to Colonel Prescott, through mistake, observations they 
s IT §— may have heard fiom others. ‘Their regard for Prescott can- 
am § not be greater than ours, and we repeat, that it is on /us ac- 
nt- [ count, we are willing to suppose that there is some error in 
sht — these reported conversations. In this reply. said to have been 
' given by Prescott to Putnam in the field, there is a tartness, 
of = and an air of wit. which would seem to render a later origin 
at _ ofthe remarks probable. ‘These smart sayings and epigram- 
ng ' matic speeches are more generally made efter than on the ° 
»S- _ occasion. 
'p- But even admitting that Prescott made use of these or 
s0 _ similar declarations, we think they weigh little against, 


h- _ Putnam. There was no plan or concert among the leaders. 
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Each was to be the sole and exclusive judge of the coursef_ 
No one of course could cor. 
rectly decide upon the conduct of another in this state of 


most preper to be pursued. 


things. 

As to the anecdote related by Colonel Small, we are not 
certain that it ought not to be believed, although it must be 
confessed, it wears a little the aspect of romance. But we 
know that Puinam was well acquainted with very many of 
the British officers, and Colonel Small among others,—that 
they had a very high regard for him, and that he entertained 
towards them the friendly spirit of a former companion, 
There is, and can be, no doubt that Colonel Small has stated 
this fact; and there is the positive declaration of Colone! 
Putnam, that his father mentioned the same occurrence to hin 
shortly after it happened. Very probably there is one mis- 
take into which Colonel Trumbull may have fallen, and 
which has given rise to the contradiction of Colonel Small’s 
account to Judge Parker’s.—It was not at the redoubt, that 
this happened, but at the breastwork, or the rail-fence. Ad- 
mitting this to have crept into the account given by Colonel 
‘ ‘rumbull, the essential facts remain altogether uncontra- 
dicted. 

We shall only add in relation to General Putnam’s con- 
duct in the battle of Bunker Hill, the following extracts, 
which we shall leave to make their proper impression, with- 
eut further note or comment. 

From the Honourable William Tudor. 


¢Soon after the arrival of General Washington as commander 
in chief of the American forces at Cambridge, in July, 1775,— 
Court martials were ordered to be holden for the trials of different 
officers, who were supposed to have misbehaved in the important 
action on Breed’s Hill on the sev enteenth of June; at all of which 
[ acted as judge advocate. In thei inquiry VY, Witch these trials oc- 
casioned, [ never heard any insinuation against the conduct of 
General Putnam, who appeared to have been there without any 
command; for there was no authorized commander.—Colone! 
Prescott appeared to have been the chief.’ 


From the Honourable John Adams fo Daniel Putnam, Esq. 


‘ Quincy, June 5, 1818. 
‘You ask whether any dissatisfaction existed in the public 
mind against General Putnam. in consequence of any part of his 
conduct onsthe seventeenth of June, 1775. I was in’ Philadelphia 
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. Bom the fifth of May through the summer of 1775, and can testify 
Sasa witness to nothing w hich passed at Char lestown on the seven- 


7 teenth of June. 
a But this I do say without reserve, that I never heard the last 
i 

are not . 


‘nsinuation ot dissatisfaction with the conduct of General Putnar 
through his whole life.—_And had the characters of General ent 
nust bee General Lincoln, General Knox, General La Fayette, or even Gen- 
But wel feral Warren, General Montgomery, or General Derocr been called 
anv of : in question, it w ould not have surprised me more. ‘There must 
; have been some great misunderstanding in this affair. I seem to 


.—that i 
’ al . intuitively, or to fee! instinctively to the truth of Major 


‘state of 











rtaine aye 
vaiate Small’s testimony ; but it would require a sheet of paper to state 
penis) what f have in memory, relative to Major Small and General 
} Stated Be 
Colonel = Warren.’ 
/ Olonel 
to hin's But, as we before stated, the author of the § account’ not on- 
e mis Vly charges General Putnam with misbehaviour at the battle 
i.’ and Fe ‘of Bunker Hill, but denies him merit as an officer generally. 
s « ee 
Small’: & He says his popularity was * ep, remera’ and * unaccountable,’ 
c 5 k, 
t, tha i ‘and that when it had faded aw ay. €and the minds of the peo- 
- .: 
Ad. ple were released from the shackles of a delusive trance, the 
! ‘ circumstances relating to Bunker Hill were viewed and talked 
Olone 
ontra. ee “f in @ cery different lizht, and that the selection of the unfor- 
4 
‘ tunate Colonel Gerrish as A scape-g coat, was considered as a 
s con. [EP Mysterious and ine. ae a event.’ 
act: oe ow is it true, that Ger er fad- 
| N it true, that General Putnam’s popularity ever fad 
. | acts, Big ' 5) 
w | ed away ?—Did it prove to be ephemeral? W hen did it sub- 
VW ith- id . . 
Bm side ?>— Who released the people from their delusive trance ; 
~ and who were those wise persons, who, after this had happen 
> ed, talked of the circumstances of the battle in a very differen 
ander Fe light? Who are they, who considered the arrest of dag 
(S,— FF) Gerrish as the se ‘lection of a scape-goat, and a mysterious and 
ferent inexplicable event ? 
shia | Ifthe author of the ‘account’ alleges, that subsequent events 
, ue) FB 30 far developed either Putnam’s general character, or the 
5 OC’ fF oinerit of his conduct at the battle of Bunker Hill, as to have 
ct of EF r 
any fe seriously and injuriously affected his ré putation, he ought to 
laid 4 prove what he alleges. He has given no evidence of it. We 
p Know of none, in history, or tradition. We believe that Gen- 
© eral Putnam retained his reputation till his death. His pop- 
Esq. ularity, which is called ‘ephemeral’ and ¢ unaccountable,’ 
was founded on a long course of useful services, as will ap 
abtic pear by a brief recurrence to the history of his life. 
Flite General Putnam was born at Salem, in this state, but went 
_ he ‘ 
Iphia '0 Connecticut at the age of twenty or twenty-one. At the 
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breaking out of the war between France and England, inf 
1756,—commonly called in this country the French war,—f 
he was appointed Captain of a company of provincial troops, f 


to serve against the French and Indians. «It is not,’ said 
Mr. Ames, ‘in Indian wars that heroes are celebrated, but it 
is there they are formed.’ Of this discipline, Putnam had a 
full share. He was created a Major in 1759, in which year 
he distinguished himself by his uncommonly good conduct in 
extinguishing afire which had broken out in the barracks, 
at Fort Edward, and threatened the magazine, which was 
within twelve feet of the barracks. Notwithstanding the ut- 
most efforts of the troops, the fire continued to make progress, 
and to approach the magazine. 


¢ Putnam stood,’ says his biographer, ‘so near the sheet of fire, 
that a pair of thick blanket-mittens were burnt entirely from 
his hands; he was supplied with another pair dipt in water. Ceol. 
onel Haviland, fearing that he would perish in the flames, called to 
him to come down. But he intreated that he might be permitted 
to remain, since destruction must inevitably ensue if their exer. 
tions should be remitted. ‘The gallant commandant, not less as- 
tonished than charmed at the boldness of his conduct, forbade any 
more eflects to be carried out of the Fort, animated the men to re- 
doubled diligence, and exclaimed, “if we must be blown up, we 
will go altogether.” At last, w hen the barracks were seen to be 
tumbling, Putnam Pet placed himself at the interval, and 
continued, from an incessant rotation of replenished buckets, to 
pour water upon the magazine. The metal planks were already 
consumed by the proximity of the fire, and as only one thickness 
of timber intervened, the trepiditation now became general and 
extreme. Putnam, stil! undaunted, covered with a cloud of cin- 
ders, and scorched with the intensity of the heat, maintained his 
position until the fire subside’, and the danger was wholly over. 
He had contended for one hour and a half with that terrible ele- 
ment. His legs, his arms, and his face were blis‘ered ; and when 
he pulled off his second pair of mittens, the skin from his hands 
and dingers followed them. It was a month before he recover- 


ed.” | Humphreys’ Life of Putnam. | 


Soon after this he was taken prisoner, in a battle with the 
Indians, 


‘Having discharged his fusee several times, at length it missed 
fire, w hile the muzzle was pressed against the breast of a large 
and well-proportioned savage. This warrior. availing himself ‘of 
the indefensible attitude of ‘his adversary, with a tremendous wat- 
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hoop sprang forward, with his lifted hatchet, and compelled him 


to surrender; and having disarmed and bound him fast to a tree, 
returned to the battle.—In the further progress of this battle, the 


two parties alternately gained and lost ground.—* This change of 
sround occasioned the tree to which Putnam was tied to be di- 
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rectly between the fire of the two parties. Hunan imagination 
can hardly figure to itself a more deplorable situation. ‘The balls 
flew incessantly from either side, many struck the tree, while 
some passed through the sleeves and skirts of his coat. In this 
state of jeopardy, unable to move his body, to stir his limbs, or 
even to incline his head, he remained more than an hour. So 
equally balanced, and so obstinate was the fight: At one mo- 


-ment, while the battle swerved in favour of the enemy, a young 
~ savage chose an odd way of discovering his humour. He found 


Putnam bound. He might have despatched him ata blow. But 


he loved better to excite the terrors of the prisoner, by hurling a 


tomahawk at his head, or rather it should seem his object was to 
see how near he could throw it without touching him. The wea- 
pon struck in the tree a number of times ata hair’s breadth dis- 
tance from the mark. When the Indian had finished his amuse- 
ment, a French Bas-officer, (a much more inveterate savage by 
nature, though descended from so humane and polished a nation,) 

Putéae; came up to him, and, levelling a fusee within 
a foot of his breast, attempted to discharge it—it missed fire. In- 
effectually did the intended victim solicit the treatment due to his 
situation, by repeating that he was a prisoner of war. The degen- 
erate Frenchman did not understand the language of honour or of 
nature: deaf to their voice, and dead to sensibility, he violently 
and repeatedly pushed the muzzle of his gun against Putnam’s 
ribs, and finally gave him a cruel blow on the jaw with the but of 
his piece. After this dastardly deed he left him.’ 

‘At length the active intrepidity of D°EI! and Harman, second- 
ed by the persevering valour of their followers, prevailed. ‘They 
drove from the field the enemy, who left about ninety dead behind 
them. As they were retiring, Putnam was untied by the Indian 
who had made him prisoner, and whom he afterwards called mas- 
ter. Having been conducted for some distance from the place of 
action, he was stripped of his cvat, vest, stockings and shves ; 
loaded with as many of the packs of the wounded as could be piled 
upon him 3 strongly pinioned, and his wrists tied as closely togeth- 
eras they could be pulled with a cord 
through no pleasant paths, in this painful manner for many a tedi- 
ous mile, the party, (who were excessively fatigued.) halted to 
breathe. His hauls were now immoderately swelled from the 
ughtness of the ligature; and the pain was become intolerabie. 
His feet were so much scratched, that the blood dropped fast from 

Vol, VII. No. 2. 33 
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them. Exhausted with bearing a burden above his strength, and 
frantic with torments exquisite beyond endurance, he entreated 
the Irish interpreter to implore, as ‘the last and only grace he de- 
sired of the savages, that they would knock him on the head and 
take his scalp at once, or loose his hands. A French officer, in- 
stantly interposing, ordered his hands to be unbound, and some of 
the packs to be taken off. By this time the Indian who captured 
him, and had been absent with the wounded, coming up, gave him 
a pair of mocasons, and expressed great indignation at the unwor- 
thy treatment his prisoner had sulfered.’ 

‘ That savage chief again returned to the wounded, and the In- 
dians, about two hundred in number, went before the rest of the 
party to the place where the whole were that night to encamp. 
They took with them Major Putnam, on whom, besides innumera- 
ble other outrages, they had the barbarity to inflict a deep wound 
with a tomahawk in the left cheek. His sufferings were in this 
place to be consummated. A scene of horror, infinitely greater 
than had ever met his eyes before, was now preparing. It was de- 
termined to roast him alive. For this purpose they led him into 
a dark forest, stripped him naked, bound him to a tree, and piled dry 
brush, with other fuel, at a small distance in a circle round him. 
They accompanied their labours, as if for his funeral dirge, with 
screams and sounds inimitable but by savage voices. T hen they set the 
piles on fire. A sudden shower damper the rising flame. Still they 
strove to kindle it, until, at last, the blaze run fiercely round the 
circle. Major Putnam soon began to feel the scorching heat. His 
hands were so tied that he could move his body. He often shifted 
sides as the fireapproached. This sight, at the very idea of which 
all but savages must saudder, afforded the highest diversion to his 
inhuman tormentors, who demonstrated the delirium of their j joy by 
correspondent yells, dances, and gesticulations. He saw clearly 
that his final hour was inevitably come. He summoned all his re- 
solution, and composed his mind, as far as circumstances could per- 
mit, to bid an eternal farewell toallhe held most dear. To quit the 
world would scarcely have cost a single pang, but for the idea of 
home, but for the remembrance of domestic ‘endear ments, of the 
affectionate partner of his soul, and of their beloved offspring. His 
thought was ultimately fixed on a happier state of existence, be- 
yond the tortures he was beginning to endure. The bitterness of 
death, even of that death which is accompanied with the keenest 
agonies, was, in a manner, past,—nature, with a feeble struggle, 
was quitting its last hold on sublunary things,—when a French “of 
ficer rushed through the crowd, opened a way by scattering the 
burning brands, and unbound the victim. It was Molang himself 
—to whomga savage, unwilling to see another human sacrifice im- 
molated, had run and communicated the tidings. ‘That command- 
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ant spurned and severely reprimanded the barbarians, whose noc- 


-turnal powwas and hellish orgies he suddenly ended.’ 


Putnam was carried to Canada ; afterwards exchanged, 
romoted to be a colonel, and served through the remainder 
of the war. When the peace of 1763 took place, ‘at the ex- 
piration of ten years from his first receiving a commission, af- 
ter having seen as much service, endured as many hardships, 
encountered as many dangers, and acquired as many laurels 
as any officer of his rank, with great satisfaction he laid aside 
his uniform, and returned to his plough.’ 

General Putnam took an early and deep interest in the ques- 
tions which grew out of the Stamp Act, and in all that related 
to the dispute between England and America. The bat- 
tle of Lexington at length put this dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the sword. ¢ Putnam, who was ploughing when 
he heard the news, left his plough in the middle of the 
field, unyoked his team, and without waiting to change 
his clothes, set off for the theatre of action. But finding 
thé British retreated to Boston, and invested by a suflicient 
force to watch their movements, he came back to Connec- 
ticut, levied a regiment under authority of the legislature, 
and speedily returned to Cambridge.’ The progress of his 
promotion in the revolutionary army is stated in his son’s ¢ Let- 
ter to General Dearborn.’ His services are well known, and 
we believe justly appreciated by the country. A paralytic 
shock compelled him to retire in December, 1779, holding at 
that time the second rank of command in the American army. 
We shall add only an extract from an affectionate letter 
of General Washington to General Putnam, in June 1783. 


‘Dear Sir,—Your favour of the 20th of May, I received with 
much pleasure. For I can assure you, that, among the man 
worthy and meritorious officers, with whom I have had the happi- 
ness to be connected in service through the course of this war, and 
from whose cheerful assistance in the various and trying vicissi- 
tudes of a complicated contest, the name of a Putnam is not for- 
cotten: nor wiil it be, but with that stroke of time which shall ob- 
literate from my mind the remembrance of all those toils and 
fatigues through which we have struggled, for the preservation and 
establishment of the rights, liberties, and independence of our 
country.” 

Even the slight review which we have been able to take of 
General Putnam’s previous military services, will, we think, 
be sufficient to satisfy any one that his popularity, when he 
joined the army at Cambridge, was not ¢ unaccountable.’ 
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General Putnam was an uneducated man. In the science 
of his profession he could not, of course, be greatly accom- 
piished. He made his way by the force and enterprize of his 
character, and his devotion to the public interest. He was 
suited to the timies, and the times were suited to him. Habit- 
uated, from early life, to an acquaintance with the militia, 
trained in tiie school of Indian and colonial warfare, of in- 
tegrity above suspicion, and of courage not to be doubted, 
much esteemed by the people of Connecticut, and a warm 
friend to the revolution, it could hardly be otherwise than that 
he should possess that weight and consideration which is call- 
ed an + unacconntable popularity.’ 

We shall now take leave of this subject, so far as General 

Putnam is concerned. ‘There remain, however, a few re- 
marks upon other topics. It has already been observed, that 
the * Account’? contains several things worthy of being com- 
municated to the public; but if it is put forth as a full and am- 
ple narrative of ali that teok place in the battle, and all that 
related to it, it is greatly deficient. The author, as we have 
seen, does net spare censure, where he thinks it deserved, 
and in some instances withholds not praise ; but in others he 
is silent, where tiie highest commendation is due. If we mis- 
take not, he only mentions Prescott once, in the whole ac- 
count, and then merely for the purpose of reciting his con- 
versation at Governor Bowdoin’s. Now we have no idea of 
a just and proper account of tie battle of Bunker Hill, which 
dors not place Colonel Prescott in a conspicuous pes- 
ture. In ary true picture, he ought to stand out from the 
canvass, in the tnost prominent manner. He cimmanded the 
most important post; nobody had a right to command over 
him ; and he acquitte: himself with great gallantry. 

Perhaps it may not be gererally known that he solicited this 
command. Yet such, we believe, was the fact. We havea 
letter before us from the Rev. Mr. Whitney of Pomfret, in 
which he states, that at Cambridge, the evering before tlie 
battle, he was present at the head quarters of the army, when 
Prescott solicited to be put on this service. 

The author of the ‘Account’ says, that no officer assumed 
the command, undertook to form the troops. or gave any orders in 
the course of the action, that he heard, except Colonel Stark. 
This is most extraordinary. Did Prescott assure no com- 
mand? Didhe give no orders?) Who commanded ix the re- 
doubt, the great and important point in the field? In truth, 
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if there was any commander in chief in the action, it was 
Prescott. From the first breaking of the ground to the 
retreat, he acted the most important part, and if it were now 
proper to give the battle a name, from any distinguished agent 
in it, it should be called Prescott’s Battle. 

Towards the conclusion of the * Account’? we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph ;—* General Ward, then commander in 
chief, rem:.ined at his quarters in Cambridge, and apparently 
took no interest or part in the transactions of the day.? The 
words in italics are thus printed in the ¢ Account.’—The au- 
thor undoubtedly intends that they shall have a meaning ; 
and that that meaning shall be a reproach on the character 
of General Ward. He remained at jis quarters, in Cam- 
bridge, it is said. ‘This is very true, for he was commander 
in chief of the Massachusetts troops, and Cambridge was 
head quarters. The troops that fought the battle were de- 
tached, to do a particular service, and that service unexpect- 
edly led to an engagement. But it is said that General 
Ward apparently took no interest, (with an emphasis on the 
expression.) in the transactions of the day. What ground 
for this assertion? The author did not see General Ward ;— 
he knew nothing of his counsels, his resolutions, or his con- 
duct. How then can he say, that he took no inierest in the 
ransactions of the day ? Merely because General Dearborn 
did not see General Ward at Bunker Hill,—where, as far as 
appears, it was not his duty to be, —this round, bold, and whol- 
ly unauthorized declaration is made, that he apparently took 
no interest in the transactions of the day. ‘This license of speech 
is altogether unpardonable. We can find no apology for it 
on an occasion in which the writer professes that his object 
is, to perform the duty which he owes ¢ to the characters of 
those brave officers, who bore a share in the hardships of the 
Revolution.’ 

That General Ward did take a most anxious interest in 
the transactions of that day, the consultations had with his 
officers, and the reasons which governed him, in relation to 
the reinforcements for the battle,—may be learned from ma- 
ny who partook in those consultations, and who know those 
reasons. Among others, we have no doubt that Governor 
Brooks,—who passed under the fire of the enemy’s ships and 
gunboats, from the place of the battle to Cambridge, for rein- 
forcements. which were ordered by General Ward,—can 
Speak satisfactorily to this point. 
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258 Eustaphieve's Demeirius. (July, 

Yn undertaking the labour of collecting and transcribing the 
evidence, which we have now laid before the public, and in 
making the remarks with which we have accompanied it, 
we have been exclusively governed by that regard to character, 
which we ever wish to cherish in ourselves, and in the com- 
munity. We have espoused no private controversies, nor 
composed this article from the impulse of any private or per- 
sonal feeling. 

We have lately had occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to the life of Patrick Henry. In that work, we 
thought the author had gone to the extreme ef commenda- 
tion, and bestowed his praises with too liberal a hand. He 
seemed to put his heart into his work, and to feel that he 
elevated his own character, and the character of the state to 
which he belonged, in proportion as he raised the reputation 
of the subject of his biography. The duty which he thought 
he owed to posterity, was to present a portrait of his coun- 
tryman, drawn with all the favour and to the utmost advan- 
tage. to say the least of it, which truth would permit. 

How different, in all respects, is the spirit of the work 
which we have here noticed. The contrast which these 
productions manifest, in relation to the sort of feelings 
in which they originated, and their widely different tenden- 
cy and consequences, open a very interesting topic, from 
which we must forbear for the present, but on which it is time 
that some one, who sees and feels its importance, should ad- 
dress himself to the good sense of New England. Let us 
remember that we have nothing more precious than the rep- 
utation of our distinguished men, civil or military, living or 
dead. Let us deprecate the spirit that depreciates merit ; 
and let us embrace in all its extent and spirit, that maxim,— 
full of the soundest wisdom and fit to be urged, again and 
again, with all possible earnestness,—-character is power. 


es 


Art. XII.—Demetrius, the Hero of the Don. An Epic Poem. 
By Alexis Eustaphieve. Boston; Munroe & Francis. 1818. 
pp- 256. 12mo. 


We admire the undaunted enterprise of this author. He 
is by birth a foreigner, and his case therefore is, we believe. 
an unparalléled phenomenon. It has hitherto been consid- 
ered the last effort of human genius to compose an epic poem, 
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even though one is surrounded-by all the facilities which are 
derived from au intimate and thorough knowledge of his na- 
tive tongue. But we have here a writer, who, exulting in a 
conscious superfluity of talent, and running over, as it were, 
with all sorts of epic capabilities, gratuitously comes forth in 
the elaborate garb of a foreign ianguage. ‘This of itself is 
enoug! to fill us with admiration. But our surprise swells 
to a trembling yet pleasing ecstacy, bordering on the terrible, 
when we meditate on the sublime daring of an author, who, 
after the two first reviews of the age had admonished him of 
his want of skill in writing English prose, makes his very 
next public appearance in the much more delicate and peri- 
lous art of writing English poetry. In vain had the Quar- 
terly informed him that he was <ill-schooled in bolted lan- 
guage’—or the Edinburgh, in much less poetic and gentle 
ters, declared its belief, that he was ‘some unprosperous 
member of the paragraphic corps, whose matter and manner 
were that of the worst party-newspapers.’ In defiance of 
these alleged disqualifications, he makes an immediate and 
awful transition from an ephemeral pamphlet in prose to a 
heroic poem. 

But besides the agreeably violent agitations into which we 
were thrown by this chivalrous and interesting defiance of the 
author, we have a somewhat calmer pleasure to acknowledge, 
and one which we presume the author himself will be better 
pleased to have imparted. It is, that we are highly gratified 
with the work, when considered simply as an exercise in 
writing the English language. We know not indeed at what 
age the author commenced the study of that langnage, but we 
can sincerely compliment him on the proficiency in it which 
he has attained. We have read the whole book over a second 
time, in this single point of view. and were gratified and sur- 
prised in every page by the ability with which Mr. Eusta- 
phieve has executed his grammatical task, and by the very 
small number of marks which we made against the in- 
stances of violated syntax or false construction. Of these, 
we will here give a compendious list, which we hope will act 
as a kind of reproof, not in the least degree against the wri- 
ter, but against those of his English or American friends, to 
Whose inspection the work must undoubtedly have been submit- 
ted, but who have neglected to point out several prominent in- 
accuracies and entirely un-English phrases, which might ha've 
been amended. 
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260 Eustaphieve’s Demetrius. [July, 


The affected omission of the definite article, which in the 
rapid and octo-syllabic lines of Scott was never more than 
half pardonable, is quite inadmissible in the stately diction of 
an epic poem ; 

‘Wilt thou accept 


‘ The homage stampt so deep with seal of trutn.’ p. 10. 
‘ He heard a sigh, that sigh was last ;— 


and two or three other cases of the like nature. 

Somewhat akin to this fault is the author’s frequent per- 
sonification, or rather generalization, or we know not what to 
call it, of things and actions that cannot bear the operation to 
which he subjects them. 


‘Eternal smile 
nek on her lips, > p. 26. 
‘And in Community’s whole sphere so wide.’ p.76. 
é indignant Spirit now possess’d 
The list’ning multitude.’ Canto 8. 
‘the aid of deeper shaded clouds 
‘Which moon threw o’er her face.” p. 178 
Quite spent in swoon’s unnerving slumber.’ p. 230. 
‘ the abys ss profuund 
Of Statesman’s inmost heart.’ Canto 3. 





But more striking than either of these classes of examples, 
and much more frequent, though still exhibiting the same un- 
relenting persecution of the article, is the author’s use of the 
word same. 


‘He ever reigns with same despotic sway.’ 
‘the solemn vuice 
Of same sepulchral bell.’ p. 79. 
‘J gained the other pass, 
‘Same I was wont to use.’ p. 105. 


There are perhaps two or three other examples of the like 
kind which we omit, but the following is remarkable, as con- 
taining in one sentence a correct and faulty use of the same 
expression. 

‘ Beheld the self-same figures glide away, 
Through self-same dark recess. p- 81. 


In the following line, we cannot conceive on what authority 
the definite article precedes Israel. 


é Thus, when the Israel *twixt the walls of flood,’ Kc. 
p. 243. 
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Sometimes there occur very strange inversions ;— 


‘And now, astonishment, such as would feel 


A man,’ Xc. 
for.— such as a man would feel.’ 


The author does not seem to be aware of the completely 
disjunctive force of the particle though,— 


¢ The power we now over his person hold 
Though may bring profit, we forbear to use.’ 


Soe the following ;— 
‘thy joys 
‘ Though differ in degree, are yet alike 
In every breast.’ p. 122. 

We have observed also a most perplexing confusion of 
tenses, Which prevails throughout the book, especially the lat- 
ter half. ‘Che present and imperfect will not bear to be so 
familiarly yoked as the convenience or inattention of our 
author has caused them to be. 

The author indulges in several ungainly and unwarrantable 
contr ctions—* legit’mate’—* orig’nal’—priv’lege’— pit’less’ 
—* el’ment’—* quiv’r—¢* opp’site’—not one of which an Eng- 
lish ear can possibly endure. 

The false accents are very few ;—* bombast,’—we forget what 
page,—* Nature’ [p. 153.] and but one or two others which have 


escaped us now. 
The other errors which we noted are in single examples ;— 


‘ while her transported Sire, 
Weeping for joy, again the tender Maid 
Greets, and thrice welcomes to his agedarms, p. 107. 


Does this mean that he welcomed her three times to his 
aged arms? We think the author would not defend such 
an interpretation. ‘The case is, we have a phrase in our lan- 
guage, when the adverb ¢hrice is connected with the interjection 
welcome, and both together form a strong interjection. This 
has misled our author, who has changed the compound inter- 
jection into a verb. 

‘allow us, undisturb’d 
‘ Pursue our own.’ 


We say, let us pursue, but after every synonyme of let, we use 


the sign of the infinitive. 
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262 Eustaphieve’s Demetrius. [July, 


‘Yet sure, from grade to grade, and step by step.’ 


The word grade is decidedly bad ; not to mention, that the 


very tautology of the line shews that the writer might have : 


had his choice of expressions. 


‘By furtive Vultures chas‘d.’ p. 173. 
What kind of vultures are these ? 

‘Fear gave thee optic eyes.’ p. 217. 
Is this a new species of that organ ? 


This is nearly our whole list, which, for its shortness, calls 
again for an honourable testimony to the accuracy and indus- 
try of the author. 

With respect, however, to his attempts at poetry, we would 
wish to be regarded as maintaining the most prudent, cautions, 


and unoffending abstinence from every thing in the shape of 


flattery or praise. Never did a work, which called itselfa poem, 
exhibit so rational and sober a lack of frenzy. Never had 
logic less reason to be offended, and never did rhetoric more 
modestly obtrude her witcheries and mischiefs. Indeed, all 
this was to be expected ; for what reader could be so exorbi- 
tant as to demand frem a foreigner those lights and shades 
of language—those words that burn—those springs of thought 
—and those exquisite and unalienable peculiarities of idiom, 
which a native poet only can possess, and can moreover obtain 
only at that susceptible season of life, when his power of as- 
sociation is so bright. and rapid, and living, that to him words 
may aliost be said to be things? How cruel to exact all this 
even from the most industrious etymologist or accomplished 
linguist ! Let no reader, therefore, complain of having his 
reasonable expectations disappointed, if, on turning to Mr. 
Eustaphieve’s rhythmical pages, he searches almost in vain 
for poetical charms and graces, and those felicitous turns of 
expression, Which dictionaries and grammars can never teach. 
He will generally find, it is true, a most scrupulous and 
conscientious admeasurement of poetic feet ;—syllables weigh- 
ed out with an apothecary’s care; and the apparatus of 
longs and shorts wielded with a mechanical and artist-like 
ingenuity. Butif he has not the candour and good nature 
which we pride ourselves upon possessing, he will be apt to be 
offended with the monotony, the tameness, and the unbroken 
regularity which will let fall their pendulum-vibrations on 
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[July, : 1818.] Eustaphieve’s Demetrius.. 263 
his ear. He will long for the bold and irregular freedoms, 
that the | © which our vernacular poets indulge in, who, instead of looking 
ht have | 7 every moment where to tread, or submitting themselves to be 
* confined within the shackles of iambics, know how to prac- 
tise every variety of pace, without disturbing the harmony or 
facility of their movements. 
But we fear that it is not only towards our author’s meas- 
ures that the reader’s forbearance must be exercised. That 
heavenly quality will also be not a little taxed with respect to 
3» Calls his tones. The reader must prepare himself to meet and to 
‘indus. — pardon. a most palpabie want of correspondence between the 
_ sentiments and expressions. He will find every variety of 
. would : feeling, of thought, and of incident clothed in the same heavy, 
tions, | Welastic, manufactured kind of language. If it was objected wi 
vape of | to Quinault that his tragedies were all too smilingly soft, and ci 
\poem, f_ that he made his churls to utter even J hate you in sweet and | 
m had tender accents, Mr. Eustaphieve, on the contrary, has es- a) 
: more 4 caped this effeminate fault, and has succeeded in conveying the MY 
d, all E tenderest emotions in the most rugged and unmusical sounds. “hE 
xorbj. £ In those scenes, where the gentlest of all passions is de- & f 
shades fea scribed, and where a common poet would almost involuntarily ot 
ought iM slide into smooth and liquid language, the poet before us con- an 
idiom, [tives to employ such clusters of gutturals and crackling of my 
obt ain 3 dentals, as scarcely remind us of the loves, tones and sighs of cE 
ofas. | creatures of poetry. | ) di! | 
words —  _ .»02 Where Demetrius expresses his apprehensions that his at 
this b- mistress may be married to a villain-king ;— Et 
lished —_ ‘O most unnatural! thus to unite, rai 
g his —- Such loveliness with such deformity, 
. Mr. Be Such tenderness with such ferocity, 
vain —> Such excellence with such depravity, 
ns of F- Such matchless virtue with such matchless vice.’ . 
each. —F For the credit of the author, we beg our readers to observe, af 
and f— that the book is not all like these five lines, they being, in Bi 
eigh- our opinion, among the worst in the poem. We will set off : 
is of against them what we conceive to be the most touchingly beau- 1% 
-like tiful passage. It expresses the feelings of a soft maiden, when ie 
ture her lover is about to go out to battle. The allusion to the Ro- Ve 
to be man maid is very fine. a | 
wen — € Ah me! my foolish heart, i 
' Misgiving still, obeys not my resolves. ; @ 





O that I had a Roman soul! Perchance, 
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Eustaphieve’s Demetrius. 


I then might at such dangerous hour exult, 
With my own faithful hands gird on thy sword, 
Buckle thy polish’d armour, and adjust 

Each rivet and each joint, placing eact: plume 
To nod most graceful on thy head ; this done, 
i might with joyful step ascend some height 
Thence to behold and cheer thy manly strife, 
Myself nought with its horrors movd ; but I 
Have not this courage, or have more of love ; 
My power is but to weep retir’d, and pray 

For thy success. Farewell, then, dearest Prince! 
Farewell! p. 145. 


We will take this opportunity to extract some of the best 
passages. The following exhibits a good instance, the only 
one we recollect in the work, of what the modern critics call 
poetical gusto. ‘The city of Kazan had been set on fire, and 
was now besieged by Mamay and his forces. A storm how- 
ever providentially came, and had almost extinguished the 
destructive conflagration. In the mean time, the battle raged, 
and Mamay stalked about in armour, which the author de- 
scribes as making him more hideous than Juggernaut or the 
Gorgon. 


* Accoutred thus, 
His whole colossal form, at every tuin, 
Reflects with deeper red the lurid glare 
Of dim-grown flames, but half-subdued.’ 


The discovery of Demetrius and his steed on the morning 
after their fall down the precipice is finely imagined, and is 
admirably appropriate to a military fiction. Zormandel is 
the name of the steed. 


‘Scarce yet himself recover’d from the shock, 
The Prince in darkness gropes, and anxious seeks 
His fellow in distress. He hears him nigh 
Breathe heavy, feels his noble neck bedew'd 
With life’s warm copious stream, and dreads the worst. 
°*Tis Nature’s own kind remedy, applied 
With more than a Physician’s skill. The vein 
By her mysterious lancet torn, soothes pain, 
Prevents all harm, and closing soon, a change 
Of posture, by his master’s aid procur’d, 

Relieves Zormandel’s breath, and he respires 
With healthful ease. Yet still Demetrius doubts, 
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Still fears to raise him from the treach’rous ground, 
Lest one false step, with more disaster fraught, 
Prove fatal and defraud him of his hopes. 
With gentle hand he lifts the patient’s head, 
And pillows it upon his royal knee, 
Waiting day’s dawning light ; and when soft sleep 
Stole on his weary sense, the grateful steed, 
Fearing to break his master’s rest, lay stiil, 
Quiescent, as if life forsoek his limbs. 
‘Thus couch’d, brave Arcas with a chosen few 
Surpris’d, scarce knowing whether to rejvice 
Or grieve, observ’d them first, when half the morn 
Was nearly spent in long and fruitless search.’ 

pp. 235, 254. 


We are sorry that we have but one single favourite extract 
more. But of this extract we will acknowledge, that it has a 
grandeur, a power, and a beauty, which we cannot well recon- 
cile with the tameness and poverty of fancy that reigi. through- 
out the rest of the poem. It is well known that the aborigines 
of our country supposed fire to be an animal which fed upon the 
substances that it consumed. ‘This truly poetical idea the 
author expands and manages in the following manner ;— 


‘And now the friend and foe of human kind, 
The all-destroying element, whose suurce 
And nature baffle human Len. whose rage 
O’erwhelming, from obstruction draws most strength, 
And whose, oft self-born, power, the mystic type 
Of soul, sleeps only when it has expir ‘d, 
Or lurks unseen, like death within our veins, 
Ona every side, thro’ every chink and gap, 
Resistless, to the Temple fore’d his way. 
Grim Terrour in his front advanc’d with crest 
Uprear’d, and Desolation in his train 
Press’d on with rapid pace. Quick, Spirit-like, 
Elastic, whole, though breaking into parts, 
Varying in form, he ‘shrinks, dilates. subsides, 
And multiplies himseif, yet lasts the saine, 
Through all its changes still of mercy void. 
With tongue adhering fast, corrosive, dipp'd 
In burning Heli, the “greedy Monster licks 
The polish ‘d walls by "Tis me’s rude hand untouch’d, 
The painted niche and cornice wroucsht with gold ; 
And, as he upwar s fo cliunbs, devours 
The Sculptor’s and the Carver’s costliest work : : 
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Each fair adornment of the Gothic art 

That charm’d the gazing Votary within, 

Or, while engag’d in wonted prayer, inspir’d 

With awe and reverence. His curling folds, 

Voluminous, encircle outward towers, 

The four attendants that long stood and watch’d 

The loftier central dome, their equal now, 

Clasp’d in the same embrace. From ledge to ledge, 

From arch to arch, he runs, with rushing sound, 

And noise terrific, like the hideous hiss 

Of congregated Serpents, or the roar 

Of some near cataract, or like the din 

Of thousand Eagles mounted on their wings 

To wage the airy war. Heswells, he raves, 

He vomits downwards from his belching mouth 

The red-hot showers. Wild flares his gristly hair, 

In quiv’ring columns parts, and with the wreaths 

Of smoke entwin’d, waves streaming to the sky. 

Thus crown’d with horror, and by whirlwinds driven, 

He rides a thick, dark-crimson, smoth’ring cloud,’ &c. 
pp- 199, 200. 


We ought to acknowledge that, with the exception of the 
second and third cantos, which are almost entirely composed 
of long and tedious speeches, there was interest enough in the 
story to keep us awake. We will present a very compressed 
abstract of the story ; perhaps some of our readers may then 
fee] curious to see how the author has filled up the outline and 
woven in his digressions, 

Demetrius, prince of Moskow, is betrothed to Selima, 
daughter of Morna, the monarch of Kazan, whose battles he 
fights, and whose court he attends in the disguise of a knight 
or kind of aid-de-camp to Breno, Morna’s commander in chief. 
In this disguise, like Feramorz, though not, alas ! by his gift 
of poetry, he gains the affections of his bride. An impoiitic 
peace is signed between Morna and his foe Mamay, the rufiian 
chief of a horde of Tartars, by the instrumentality of Orcan, 
prime minister of Kazan. One night, Mamay and Orcan at- 
tempt to assassinate Demetrius, who is saved by a white veil- 
ed angel rushing into his chamber and screaming. ‘The next 
day he is summoned to a darkened hall of justice, where the 
good old king charges him with holding treasonable inter- 
course with the agents of Mamay. He indignantly denies the 
charge—relates the mysterious adyenture of the preceding 
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Fright, and demands to be confronted with his accusers. Upon 
this, two figures step forth, and as a ray of light happens to 
“$hine upon tieir forms, Demetrius recognises them as his as- 
“Jpassins 5 

« °Tis they !” with earnest vehemence, aloud 

He cried, “ ”Tis they, by heaven.” 


my. 








“Here Orcan, who proves to be one of the accusers, is some- 





? “what confused, but at length in a tone of taunting triumph 
insi-ts that the angel. who saved him the last night, should 
now appear to substantiate his charge. Whereupon Selima 
lifts her voice in the crowd, and displays herself in the shape 
of that same heavenly vision. She had overheard the de- 
‘struction of Demetrius plotted, and adopted the above related 
--mevhod to prevent it. Orcan, being now unable to extricate 

himself, abjectly sues for pardon, and offers to disclose the 
name of his muffled companion, who immediately seizes him, 
and tosses him into the air, from which he falls on the marble 

ie floor, never to rise again. ‘This gigantic wretch then throws 
qr iy aside his cloak, and stands forth confessed, the terrible Ma- 
7<""" BE omay. He claims Selima as his bride, by virtue of an article 

of the f inthe late treaty of peace. ‘Then Demetrius, who had never yet 
mposed f _ laid aside his disguise, announces his identity, and prefers his 

h in the f | prior claim to Selima. A challenge from Mamay ensues, and 

pressed — on the next day, which had been appointed for the combat, 

ry then f Demetrius goes forth from the city unattended, and falls into 
ine and | an ambuscade, where he is seized, and hurried into a cave 

~ which lies in the depth of a dark forest. After many perilous 
selima, | adventures and hair-breadth escapes, he reaches Kazan once 
ttles he | more, in time to save that city from the besieging troops of 
knight _. Mamay. He encounters Mamay himself in battle, and by his 
nchief. | superiority in fighting, puts that monarch to flight, who vows, 
his gift : as he goes, 

politic i ‘To move all Asia, Earth, Heaven, Hell, itself, 

“hereto = Against Kazan and Moskow’s hated Lord.” 

rcan, F 

can wy ‘ Such is the mere skeleton of the story, which impressed us 

te veil- 2 with some respect for the author’s powers of invention, though 

ie next — We were puzzled to know how Demetrius could be charged 
re the Wit") atreasonable intercourse with Mamay, when the latter was’ 
snter- i at peace with Morna ; and were shocked that at the only love 
ies the F SCeve in the poem, the lovers should indiscreetly stay out all 
ceding F ™sht; and were wearied with the author's taking up almost 
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two pages in telling us, in the Worn-out language of heathen} | }® 
mythology, that it was morning; and were offended at the per. th 
sonification of Policy into a genius, than which nothing in the} 

world could be more poetically unfortunate ; and were all along} — rs 
in danger of being irretrievably ennuyées by the utter mendici.f) | 
ty of the author’s fancy, and the commonness of his allusions, oi 





However, we had very well got over all these and other stum. 
bling-blocks, and read the last canto with tolerable ease, and 
were about at length to part with the author without any more 
violent concussions of soul, either pleasing or dreadful, when 
we arrived at ¢ the author’s apology’ on the last leaf. In this 
he informs us that this book is but the bare beginning, the in- 
cipient germ, the early dawn, of his projected work, and that 
the seven thousand lines which have already been given to the 
world, have only—can the reader imagine what ?—* imparted 
sufficient impulse to the subject !” 


a ee 


Art. XIIL.—The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and South: 
western States and Territories, comprising a Geographical and 
Statistical description of the States of Loutsiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio ;—the Territories of Alabama, 
Illinois, and Michigan ; and the Western parts of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New York. By William Darby.  8vo. pp. 
$12 ; New York, Kirk & Mercein, 1818. 


Ir would be unreasonable to quarrel with an author for 
faults and imperfections in his book, when we must at the 
same time acknowledge, that he has given a much more satis- 
factory work than any other extant, on the subject of which 
he treats. To present a complete geographical and statistical 
view of the whole western country, is an undertaking of great 
magnitude.. No adequate information relative to so extensive 
a region can be acquired by the personal observation of any 
one individual,—the published materials for a full and intelligi- 
ble description of it are very imperfect and contradictory,—and 
the official and private sources of information are very widely 
scattered, of doubtful authority, and of difficult access. ‘The 
difficulty of acquiring satisfactory information on this subject is 
greatly increased, by the suspicion with which we are obliged to 
view all accounts of the different parts of the United States, from 
the prejudices under which almost all observers labour, and 

z. 
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the direct interest which many of them feel in extolling one 
jortion of the country at the expense of another. 
Mr. Darby is the author of a handsome and very valuable 


‘map. and a statistical account of the state of Louisiana and the 


parts adjacent, in which he has shown himself intimately ac- 
quainted with that part of the country, from his own observa- 
tion, made in a long course of years, during which he was 
employed as a surveyor. So far therefore as personal expe- 
rience can qualify one for the task of digesting a work of this 
description, few could enjoy superior advantages. His ex- 
perience must not only have furnished him with a rich fund of 
materials for his work, but have taught him to what sources he 
might successfully resort for further knowledge. Weaccording- 
ly find that he has collected a great deal of valuable information 
which has never before been published. It is not digested, 
however, with great skill, and perhaps not always selected 
with the greatest judgment. But as his life has been spent in 
the pursuits from which he derived the most important part of 
his information, relative to the countries which he describes, 
we ought not to complain that his education has not made him 
an accomplished scholar. We should have been much better 
satisfied with his work, had he informed us more distinctly 
from what sources he derived the different articles of informa- 
tion, and distinguished as far as possible that portion, for the 
accuracy of which we are to rely on his personal knowledge, 
from that which he states on other authority. 

This book is ‘accompanied by a Map of the United States, 
projected and engraved expressly for this work.’ It is surpris- 
ing that Mr. Darby. who has done himself honour by his map 
of Louisiana, should be willing to put his name to so misera- 
ble a performance as this map of the United States. It might 
have been expected that it would be enriched with some of the 
topographical information, furnished by his own map, respect- 
ing Louisiana and Mississippi ; yet it is so deficient, that it 
gives the names of but two places in Louisiana, and one in 
Mississippi. It presents us two towns and two rivers only in 
the District of Maine, the same number in New Hampshire, 
and one town and no river in New Jersey. It is about equal- 
ly scant in its details of other parts of the United States. 
So unpromising a frontispiece is calculated to excite a suspi- 
cion, at first view. about the character of the whole work. 
Yet further examination will satisfy the reader, that it beats 
marks of intelligence, fidelity and patient industry. 
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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


_—— 


Literary Institutions. — University. 


Ovr establishments for education should be organized and 
conducted with a wise regard to the situation and exigencies 
of our country. We may not insist on trying to form a 
greater number of mere scholars than we can encourage and 
reward. It is not just by positive regulation, to bind down to 
the pursuit of particular excellence the young man, who is to 
make his way in the world by varied and general acquire- 
ments. 

Our institutions for training the young however, and ad- 
vancing lettered knowledge, must be expected, like our state 
of society, to wear a progressive character, and be subjects 
of experiment and change. 

In our eagerness to create and bring forward the literary 
profession and make better scholars, we may attempt ac- 
quisitions beyond the market and lose our labour. On the 
other hand, the measure of improvement within our reach 
cannot in all cases be ascertained without trial, and we can- 
not say that nobody will buy what no one has offered te 
sell. 

Besides new institutions in various parts of the United 
States, alterations and additions have in late years been pro- 


jected or executed in the older seminaries, which indeed 


bring them nearer in their organization to the most approved 
establishments of the kind in Europe, but without apparently 
obstructing their fitness for our purposes. ‘They have not 
suffered by the spirit of change; on the contrary, they have, 
it is believed, received improvement. There are schoois 
and academies designed for laying a foundation in liberal 
studies, and preparing youth for the university, which are 
more effective, and teach more and better than could be said 
of them not many years ago. The liberality, or rather econo- 
my, Which in some instances has rendered the emolument o! 
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the office of instructer sufficient to justify a man of ability in 

devoting himself to the employment, and which has made the 

number of instructers bear a larger proportion to that of the 

scholars, cannot fail to bring its reward. ‘The fortunate ty- 

ro in such a school finds a teacher with time and disposition 

to give his pupil a little individual attention, to inspect his 

mind somewhat nearly ; to enter into his difficulties, some- 

times to study with him, though not for him, not to tell him 
outright, but to furnish him a clue to find out for himself; one 
who will teach the reason of the learner to help his memory, 
and reduce the contents of the grammar and dictionary to a 
stateadapted to his capacity ;—who will take his mind in its first 
efforts by the hand, and lead it along asa nurse does a child. 
If the pupil be in the higher forms, and be a smart and dili- 
gent boy, he is not, in such a school as we have mentioned, 
supplied with a proper number of stated teachers in the sev- 
eral departments, left for a great part of his time unemployed, 
stretched upon the Procrustes bed of a miscellaneous class, 
waiting for the idlers and dunces to get up. ‘The master 
knows enough and has leisure to make his lesson difficult, 
to force his mind up to its ripeness, and develop its powers. 
His time and tasks being distributed with judgment and meth- 
od, he is able,—especially if not sent too soon to college, dur- 
ing the four or six or more years employed in getting fit, to 
learn several things besides the moderate quantity of Latin 
and Greek required for admission,—to attend to some of 
the elementary and mechanical parts of knowledge, which, if 
not early fixed in the mind, will never be learned. He will 
become familiar with geography, with the outlines of history 
and chronology, and with numbers, and get a smattering of 
physical science. Nay, possibly he may Jearn French, Span- 
ish, or Italian, so that if he should afterwards have occasion to 
use a foreign language, he may not be obliged to consume the 
precious hours of manhood in bending the stiffened organs to 
it. He may even find space for such skill as his capacity and 
taste may invite in one or more of the light but valuable ace 
complishments, as music or drawing. 

There are colleges as well as schools, which have changed 
lor the better. They do more than their internal construction 
or the state of the times always permitted, to supply the 
means and awaken the desire of knowledge and secure as- 
siduous application to study. There is still room for endea- 
vours to lessen the number of those whose high spring-time 
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of life spent in academic shades passes by unimproved. It 
is lawful to wish to diminish the hazards of the critical ex- 
periment upon character, to which the construction and cir- 
cumstances of our colleges subject our youth. 

Our education seemed defective in the concluding part, 
Hence the measures for annexing to several colleges pro- 
fessional schools, and plans of instruction for advanced stu- 
dents. The university at Cambridge has many advantages 
for such an extension of its objects without impairing its fit- 
ness for its original purposes. With some additional profes. 
sorships, with a proper augmentation of its library, and of other 
parts of the apparatus of science and literature, it would be 
made adequate to all the uses of a university in the larger 
sense. ‘l'o endeavour to perfect in this way two or three 
of the older and more considerable institutions in different 
parts ef the republic is believed by many persons to promise 
more to the common cause, than the erection of a national 
university. 

A college or university, as it has existed with us, purports 
to be an establishment designed to take charge of education 
in the interval between the primary school and the commence- 
ment of professional studies, where what are called the hu- 
manities, more or less in an elemental stage, make a large 
portion of the employment, where the foundations of philo- 
sophical knowledge in such measures as are supposed neces- 
sary for every one aiming at liberal education are laid, ana 
where the students are received at an age, which leaves 
them, after their collegiate career in a situation to enter ear- 
ly upon their preparation for a profession or for a life of bu- 
siness. The instruction is given principally in the form of 
repetitions or recitations from a printed text-book, in which 
the student is left to prepare himself by independent study in 
his own apartment,—in a limited number of precomposed 
lectures on different subjects, and in fuller courses in the 
sciences requiring demonstrations and experiments. 

The European, at least the continental universities are 
known to be establishments for teaching the three learned 
faculties, and giving academic sanction to those who have 
studied them, to enter on the practice ;—they are moreover 
places furnished with all the parts of a literary and scientific 
apparatus, where men, selected for their abilities and acquisi- 
tions in tie various departments of knowledge being assem- 
bled, every part of the literary profession will naturally be 
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Ith cultivated, and all that belongs to the literary discipline, for- 
mation and elevation of the community be pursued. 
students are young men, who have completed their course at 
the bigh school or gymnasium, and are presumed to be in- 
 itiated in elementary, classical, and philosophical studies like 
| those pursued by our candidates for a bachellor’s degree, 
with the exception of some of the higher branches. 
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The 


The m- 
stitution is furnished with able proiessors in the three facul- 


ties, and in a fourth, which includes literature and ph.losophy 


in general. It seeks to have the prominent instructers, is 
of superior talents ; whilst in a much frequented univer -_ y 
there is employment for others of less commanding inerit, 
who are disposed to deyote themselves to instruction and “7 
qualified to be useful by respectable acquisitions, long cul- 
tivation of a science and patience of diligent application to 
its details. Exercises of repetition and examination, anger 
cially with private teachers, are not excluded, but the a 
struction is chiefly given in lectures, regulated respective y 
by the nature of the branches taught, the students me 
notes, and in some cases being examined one Gay upon W an 
was delivered the preceding. ¢ The professors within a gen- 
eral limitation of faculty are allowed a choice of topics, SO 
that more than one may treat of the same subject. ‘They 
have salaries of different amount, according to their merits, 
the value of their places, or the expectations held out to in- 
duce them to come to the university. ‘They receive also a 
moderate fee from each pupil attending these courses, (largest 
in Jaw and medicine,) which is generally not beyond the com- 
fortable means of the middle class; and those who ask aa 
the score of poverty, are exempted or enabled to defray it by 
endowments provided for those who are at the same time _ 
digent and meritorious. ‘The students havea discretion = 
and how many lectures to attend, provided they be not idle. 
The age, views, and habits of the student —— — 
an adequate security against the abuse of _ re _— : 
what these may fail to do is checked in well regu ater ine i 1d 
tions, by a severe sumptyary discipline, and y woe « 
examination for degreeg ‘The instruction by lectun a 
livered to auditors qualified by previous psn eC a 
terested to hear with attention, . —— favourable to the 
‘eatest possible progress in the least time. 

nbc beiaicas aetna to show the student the — of 
knowledge, not to bear him heavily along upon it, not to su- 
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persede but to assist and stimulate private study, to show anj 


tell what it would cost time and difficulty to findin books, and} ~ 
thus put the learner in the way of teaching himself.—+ The bu.[ 
siness of the teacher is not to inculcate a particular system of} © 
dogmas ; but to prepare his pupils for exercising their own | 


judgment ; to exhibit to them an outline of tie different scien. 

ces, and to suggest subjects for their future examination.’* 
To such an establishment, besides numerous professors, be. 

jong an extensive library, an observatory, a museum of natu- 


ral history, a hospital, an anatomical collection, arid a botan. > 


ical garden. 

It has been supposed a worthy design to have one of the 
better constituted colleges in each of two or three sections of 
the union, and particularly our university at Cambridge, so 
organized and endowed as to approach an establishment of 
the kind last described, which should have, besides the in- 
struction appropriated to the undergraduates, and that which 
is common to all residents, courses specifically adapted to 
the candidates for the professions. It should also be a place 
where a young man, who had a year or two to spare before 
entering on his profession, and a young man of fortune, not 
bound to enter on any active calling, might find courses of 
Jectures, political and historical, with all their subsidies, 
physical and philosophical, on belles lettres in all their 
branches, and in general on what is worth knowing and what 
people like toknow. It does not appear why this species of 
establishment should be less valuable and efficacious here than 
it is found to be in the countries and states of Europe, many of 
them far behind us in numbers, in wealth and the refinements 
of luxury ; or why, because we are prosperous and free, we 
should acquiesce in superficial plans of education, and a defec- 
tive provision for the interests of the mind. Academic in- 
stitutions are the more necessary with us to supply incite- 
ments to the cultivation of the spiritual man, from the circum- 
stance that other pursuits and callings are so inviting to 
persons of talents and enterprize. * With us, commerce, 
manufactures, all that is profitable, all that is mechanical, and 
all that is sensual, will take care of itself; and it is the rock 
on Which the glory of America may split, that every thing is 
calling her with Syren songs to a physical, inelegant, imma- 
ture, unsanctified, Carthaginian, perishable prosperity’. It 
js the déty of all who would consult for the solid fame of 


* Stewart’s Dissertation, first, 
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our country, to endeavour to save her from such a desti- 
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how and 
an et ‘kable defect that : 
‘The by. ‘115 deemed a remarkable elec that our country, with 
ystem of | _ partial exceptions, should not furnish the means of pursuing 
eir ownt .? systematic education beyond the bounds of those portions of 
nt scien. | knowledge, which are considered necessary for all, who fre- 
on.2* * quent our colleges for any purpose whatsoever, that no more 
sors, he. of the ancient languages should be taught to those, who are 
of natu. f ” hereafter to expound the scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek, 
a botan. a than to those who look forward to a life of public and political 
activity, and that the natural sciences should be no further 
e of theh : explained to him, who is to be a physiologist, than to such 
tions of fem 2° pass their lives in the practice of the law and the min- 
idge, sof 173 Tak hi, apd a Ra | 
ment off). it bas seemed a deficiency to have no systematic education 
the in. | | (or those who pursue the professions AMONg Us, and that young 
t which | > ™™ should be left to obtain the most diilicult and momen- 
pted top tous part of their preparation for life in a private and miscel- 
a place | laneous way. Phe complaint indeed is not espoused by all, and 
before |) ‘2? private mode is justilied by some persons.—In respect to the 
ne, not profession of medicine, the success of the medical school at 
rses of Philadelphia, and the considerable numbers requenting other 
bsidies, similar institutions from Hanover to Baltimore, sinew the ad- 
1 the vantages of the public mode of education. As regards the 
1d what | _ law, sound judges maintain the great benefit of laying a foun- 
scies of a dation in elementary principles, under the guidance of a 
re than fm learned and discreet lecturer, and the difficulty «of acquiring 
vany of f- the law in the immethodical, interrupted and desultory stu- 
ements fam “les of the office of a practising counsellor.” “Throughout the 
ee, we Py Continent of Europe, where the civil law is the foundation of 
defece | Jurispradence, law is studied at the universities, and even the 
nic ine fe Most mechanical and practical parts of the profession are the 
Sancta. i F subjects of lectures, and are learned in the classes. Although 
reum: fe the civil law is superseded in England and in this country, 
ds te J and another system, at first view less academical, has taken 
ineece, 4 its place, yet our law also is to be ei rned from books by long 
1. and and hard study. The multitude of books, and the want of a 
srock fa digested sy stem, are reasons why we should seek _ the man. 
ing is ; ner of teaching, that method which is wanting in: the records 
mma- fe of the science itself. Uhe character of the profession in por- 
> it ie tions of our country does indeed stand high. Indn duals are 
me of | pre-eminent, yet there is room to ask why we send to Eing- 











land for every law-book we read, and why the exorbitant 
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price which these books command fails to stir up the poor] _ 


and the wise to write as good. 


The interests of religion are deeply concerned in the quali. | 


fications of its teachers. It must tend to raise the character 
of the profession, to have theology taught at a university by 
learned men, to collect a library, where the books that con- 
tain its history, its illustrations, its documents, can be con- 


sulted, to bring together within the sphere of mutual aid and 


emulation those who would devote themselves to the cause. 

A university upon the extended plan, is desired as a place 
of systematic education to the three principal professions, 
There is another point of view of such an institution, less im- 
mediately bearing on what is commonly thought practical 
utility, but not less closely connected with the formation of the 
national character, and the elevation of the national spirit, 
the encouragement or rather gathering together,—the creat- 
ing of the literary profession among us. 

We cannot fail to wish that our country may produce fruit 
of the mind, and besides now and then a rare genius, have au- 
thors and books of her own—fine, chaste writers, historians, 
whom the world should read, sweet poets and sensible crit- 
ics. We ought to desire that those in foreign lands, who 
would know our history, our geography, our social state and 
institutions, may not be left in darkness, or, if they have 
light, be indebted for it to others. We would not that our 
press, active, bountiful to extravagance as it is, should give 
us nothing but European productions ;—that it should be said, 
as it was not many years «go, that our best botanical re- 
searches are published in Paris, our best geography in Ham- 
burgh, our law all in London, and our physic and divinity 
lugged together from Germany, from England, and from 
France; and that with all the fugitive pieces produced among us, 
which certainly have their merits proportioned to the occa- 
sions that call them forth, we should not likewise have some 
work in the department of taste, to which an American might 
appeal as a proof of what the country can produce. Will it be 
said, that the want, if true, is not areal one, and that the 
nation is not the worse for importing its literature. Many 
who say this, are too national to be willing America should 
depend even on foreign manufactures. They think we are 
in a mauner subject to a country, to which we are obliged to 
resort fer goods and wares. And yet it is a small thing to 
«go abroad for religious. for moral, for literary opinions, and 
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to cast our minds in the mould cf another nation. Do they 
think the taste for mental improvement, gratification or in- 
“formation less strong than for broad cloth, beaver hats and 
B penknives ; or doubt that foreign prejudices may find their 
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‘way, and foreign principles creep in as easily as foreign 


‘goods. {It is dangerous to freedom to be clothed in British 
garments, but very indifferent to have British philosophy, 
' poetry, morality, and politics poured into our mind from the 
moment it begins to have an idea, 

It is thought we may have a literature of our own, with pe 
‘exception. We may leave the mere scholars, the authors of 
-jexicons and of editions of the classics, as an inferiour class in 
' the republic of letters to be trained in Europe, and reserve 
to ourselves the more interesting parts of study—the litera- 
ture of the intellect and the heart. This remark is more im- 
| portant as sometimes proceeding from those who are reputed 
; or known to be conversant with the sort of learning which 
they appear to condemn. It should be inquired, however, to 
' what extent we may expect to have one part of the literary 
character without the rest, or to have the useful and practi- 
cal and elegant without the solid and severe. It may be said 
that if the foundation is in Germany we cannot have the edi- 
fice in America, nor expect to enjoy the flower or reap the 
fruits at Cambridge, if we leave the tree to be planted in 
Goettingen.—It seems lawful to desire that those at least to 
' whom by their vocation philology belongs, as masters of clas- 
- sical schools, as professors of languages, as well educated di. 
' vines should excel in their own department. 

We would contribute our share to the intellectual wealth 
of the world. <A liferary institution on the extended plan in 
one or more sections of our country, must be regarded as the 
most efficacious means to such an end. In this way, a sup- 
port is yielded to a few men of genius in the pursuit of letters, 
Literature as a department is taught and patronized, and not 
left to sustain itself by the poor wages it can earn as the 
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these professions have their own duties. ‘They have in gen- 
eral no time to cultivate the pnblic taste, to write the history 
of the nation, or to administer those liferary ge he ae 

. . . ° os  - o 4 F . . ; ’ 
have no direct union with their calling. May i never be 
said with any colour of truth, that year passes alter fir 
} that we grow rich, enterprizing, and shrewd at home - 
powerful abroad, without a literary spirit to give dignity to 
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handmaid of medicine, divinity, or law. ‘The members of 
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278 4 Vision. [Juty, 
this prosperity, without a peculiar national literature to ope- 
rate on all these happy circumstances and record them in 
form which we shall be proud to leave to posterity, withou 
the generosity and enthusiasm of character, which an intel. 
lectual elory only can awaken. 





A VISION. 


is, cum languore corporis nee membris uti, nee sensibus potest, incidit in Visa varia, et incert: 
ex reliquiis, ut ait Aristoteles, inherentibus earum rerum, quas vigilans gesserit aut cogi 
tarit. Cic. de Divin. Lib. Il. ¢. 62, 


tw the last stage of a low nervous fever—when the powers 
sf life. exhausted by protracted disease, seem to be gradually 
and silently fading away, like the flame of an expiring taper— 
{ had passed from the low. muttering delirium, so common in 
this species of disease, into that calm and quiet, but altogeth, 
er helpless state, which often precedes dissolution, Lb was 
perfectly sensible of what was passing in my chamber and ai 
my bedside. I could hear the motions,—the voices of those 
around me. I distinctly perceived the entrance and depart. 
ure of my medical attendant—felt the pressure of his fingers 
upen my pulse—and heard the mingled tone of despondence 
and sympathy with which he assured my friends that this 
must probably be his last visit. ‘The family assembled at my 
bedside ;—and [ heard that voice. which [ should never cease 
to revere, had TF only this recollection of it, lifting itself up te 
beaven in my behalf, and making supplication before the 
throne of God for the spirit that they believed was departing. 
It ceased—and, one aiter another.—father, mother. brothers 
and sisters came to take their last look of one so beloved,— 
though so impertect. I felt the tender pressure of affection 
as they touched my passive hands—and heard the suppressed 
sobs, the whispers of condolence and comfort which were ut- 
tered as they left the room for the night. I would have giv- 
en the world to have spoken, to have been able to recognize 
them by a look or a return of the pressure ; yet such was my 
utter exhaustion, that TE was totaly unable to command a sin- 
gle muscle of my frame. When I was thus left to the solitary 
stillness of my chamber, the most horrible and awful concep- 
tions possessed me. It seemed as if the universe had ceased 
to be; as if God and man existed no longer, and I were a 
lonely and isolated being in the desolate immensity of space: 
and as iffeven I—the last existing thing—were about to b¢ 
swalfowed up in the infinite gulf of annihilation. 
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is 


A few drops of cordial, with which my lips were wet by my 
attendant for the night, seemed to revive for a moment the 
spark of life. I opened my eyes and with joy found myself 
able to gaze, for a last time, on the things around me, Oh! 
with what interest, did I then loek upon objects of the most 
trivial importance. ‘The pitcher from which I was ‘supplied 
with drink, the spoon, the bow], the curtains—all seemed to 
me like animated and conscious beings from whom it was 
painful to part. ‘The candle, situated at a distance from my 
bed and partly hidden by a screen, cast a dim and uncertain 
eleam over the room. ‘The shadows of various objects were 
thrown irregularly on the wall, which as I relapsed into leth- 
arey after the effects of the cordial had subsided—assumed 
various fantastic shapes. I felt a numbness and torpor extend- 
ing from my extremities over my whole frame. fF very pul- 
sation of my heart, as if life were there concentrating its last 
efforts, seemed to be attended with an absolute and conscious 
exertion of the will. I put my finger with difficulty on my 
wrist,—and felt the artery throbbing feebly with a slight flut- 
tering motion. I put my hand on my heart—it was the last 
exertion of life—and found it beating so weekly as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and as if it were about to cease foiever. 
I believed myself dying—and the last impression on my mind, 
was that of dread at the thought of being ushered, ‘an un- 
prepared soul,’ into the presence of that God, of whom, dur- 
ing my short life, I had thought so little and whom I had so 
imperfectly worshipped, to answer for opportunities neglected 
and privileges abused. Then all thought failed, all sensation 
ceased. The sound of the blazing fire—the ticking of the 
clock—all died away gradually on my ears, as he, who is de- 
scending into a long and dreary cavern, loses by degrees the 
cheerful light of heaven, ceases to -hear the whispermg of the 
trees, the murmuring of the wind, and that real though in- 
describable sound, as it were the breathing of nature, which the 
simple presence of existing objects seems always te send forth. 

But though I ceased to live as an inhabitant of earth, I was 
still conscious of existence. Yet I was totally ignorant of the 
form I had taken, end of the world to which I was transfer- 
red. I seemed to have a power of seeing and of hearing, yet 
without organs, by which impressions could be received. 1 
found myself conveyed rapidly away, by an unseen and irre- 
sistible power, from our planet, and from the system, to which 
i belongs. ‘The earth and the pale crescent that attend’ 3! 
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280 A Vision, [July, 


gradually lessened to my view, the sun and the planets di. 
minisied to points as E departed, and at length not only our 
system, but tie mulitude of suns, worlds and systems, with 
which it is connected, all faded away in the infinite distance, 
This universe 6f bodies sparkling with light filled but an at. 
om of the field before me; they sunk a dim and indistinct 
speck in the void and fathomless Imimensity through which | 
past. he sensation produced by this departure from all that 
was endowed with life, or associated with my ideas of exis- 
tence, was most horrible. Every thing seemed utterly dark 
and empty. and [ feared that I had been carried beyond the 
reach of the divine power; that the hand of God was (onfin- 
ed to the universe § had left: and that I, like a condemned 
si:ner, had been thrust out from his presence to wander for- 
ever in the eternal gulf of Chaos. ‘Terrible as it would have 
been to have entered the presence of an angry and offended 
Deity, the idea was far more dreadful that I had been car- 
ried where his arm did not extend, where his power even, 
could not reach me. But, before long, from another quarter 
of this infinite ocean, a ray of hope seemed to beam. A sin- 
gle point of light glimmered through the darkness, and to that 
point Lapproached. As L drew near, it enlarged and assum- 
ed a form and appearance similar to that of the universe I 
had leff. Here teo were stars and suns innumerable, blazing 
and revoiving with the same infinite grandeur ; and here too, 
sysiem within system, world around world, rolled on un- 
changing and unchanged, in one unvaried and everlasting 
glory. i believed that | had now approached the dwelling 
of God, that here was the seat of his power, and that here in 
the immediate influence of his presence was to be the habita- 
tion of departed spirits—-the evil to wither under the beams 
of his wrath, the good to flourish in the rays of his mercy. 
My first impulse was to hasten to his throne and submit my 
fate to his mercifal decision. But just on the borders of this 
universe, I felt myseif arrested by the influence of some migh- 
ty power, Whose presence awed and chilled my very soul. 
‘Though it used no words, yet it transmitted impressions to 
me, ina sensible and intelligible manner, and I internally 
shuddered at the powerful and supernatural energy with 
which it communicated with me to this effect. 
* You seek in vain, deluded spirit, a God whom your imag: 


mation has painted and your folly adored. You find him not, 
yer cannot fiad him. Search the worlds you have. left—the 
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worlds you. are coming to; there is naught in their arrange- 
ments, their revolutiois or their order, which speaks the exis- 
tence of any thing more than matter. Your human reason 
has been able to discever the laws by which these revolutions 
are performed, the principles on which this order is preserv- 
ed. ‘These laws, these principles are the prerogatives of 
matter, seif-existent and self-dependent, and of matter only. 
‘They are your God—they are all your God. Your wise men 
have told you, that this matter and these powers must have 
had acreator. Fools! Is it easier to conceive of a spirit with 
power to create and govern matter, than of matter with pow- 


er to create and govern itself? How came this creator into 


existence? What created him? Can spirit more than matter 
exist uncreated? He must then have existed from all eter- 
nity. Short-sighted reasoning! Why heap absurdity on ab- 
surdity ? Cannot this universe have existed from all eternity 
as Well as he? Cannot these laws and powers, which support 
its economy, have been existent and active, without begin- 
ning and without cause, as well as a being capable of calling 
them forth from nothing? You have only pushed the difficul- 
ty farther from you, because you were afraid to look at the 
conclusion. And to what dees your boasted evidence of reve- 
lation amount? Your belief on affairs so important is ground- 
ed, on human truth, on the credibility of human witnesses— 
on evidence that has daily deceived you, that has impesed 
on your credulous species a thousand systems of fantastic su- 
perstition, built on foundations full as stable as that which de- 
luded you. ‘Then go, fond wretch! Get back to the grave 
you have deserted, and fatten the worms that are your breth- 
ren and your equals. Look for no immortality but that which 
your own powers can bestow. The God on whom you lean 
has deceived you like a broken reed. Where is the immor- 
tality which he has promised you, which he has breathed inte 
you? Where is that soul, so etherial, so celestially gifted, 
with which you were to soar up to heaven, and there, with the 
eternal, inhabit eternity. Like the wind that whistles over your 
grave, you know not whence it came, nor whither it has gone.’ 

My intellect, my very existence seemed to wither into noth- 
ing as these sentiments, weak and groundless as they would 
have seemed to me in my waking hours, became impressed on 
my mind, and I immediately found myself changed from the 
aspiring and ethereal spirit I had just felt myself to be, back te 
the mortal and decaying body I had left. I lost at once the 
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consciousness of any but my material existence. I did not — Ye 
feel myself a spirit chained to the inanimate carcass—but | Th 
seemed to be the mouldering carcass itself. I experienced ali — vol 
those nameless horrours that a living tenant of the grave might — tha 
be imagined to suffer. Stretched on my cold and narrow bed,I Ee 
was distined to await the gradual but certain destruction which my 
approached. I was sensible of the commencing decay of my F for 
frame. I felt my eyes sinking away from the orbits they had po 

filled—the flesh melting and peeling away from my bones— ff 
and the worm, whose hunger is never satiated, gnawing, gnaw- Gi 
ing at my heart, and crawling, sluggish, cold and deathly, str 
TUR Be 8 through every fibre and into every recess of my body. This Gi 
‘aan we. state continued till ages after ages had crept away—till Thad FE ch 
ae long lost the proportion and integrity of my form—till my flesh, an 
; r | if yea, my bones themselves had mouldered into dust—till the [Pen 
Hee ae hand of human toil had opened the sepulchres where Ilay, Fe ec 
Ven ake and the winds of heaven had scattered my ashes over the face te: 
othe of the earth. th 
ry re Yet after all this, I retained my powers of reason, and my al 
oie sense of individual existence. Iwas conscious of still continu. JP aj 
aR ing to be a thinking, intelligent being, though my corporeal se 
.) ae fabric had ceased to exist. I became convinced that there — te 
ae must be something inconsistent in the belief I had been per- J ot 
ane 1 suaded to embrace ; that I must be something more than ma- Js! 
i ay : terial, for although my material part had mouldered away, yet FE ct 
iy i t remained the same. I cursed the folly that had kept me Fp: 
4 rs, immured so long in that narrow cell ; for it seemed as if it a 
»)!) Ba had been an act of my own choice, the consequence of my own ti 
mn? |) i, conviction. t| 
oe) 4) | | Again, and with renovated powers, as if disencumbered from Ff 
he the clods of mortality, I ascended into spheres, where light all t! 
at pervading and self dependent filled every thing around me. FF ¥ 
me. {nspired with new hopes, I determined once more to seek the FF fi 
| author of nature, and to know whether, as the evil spirit had Ff él 
persuaded me, the whole of this wonderful fabric of the uni- FE 1 
verse was indeed produced by the brute laws of matter, acting FR # 
‘ without object and withoutend. ThelightinwhichIstood seem- —E  ¢ 
I ed to display to me the amazing structure of the whole creation, \ 
yy as clearly as we behold the machinery of aclock ora planetarium. e 
Ft in the motions of world around world, and systems influencing 
4 systems, I traced causes producing effects, and these effects in y 
ul their turn becoming causes, through innumerable successions € 
4 with the rapidity of thought, and with intellect as of an ange! : 
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Yet [ could come to no end, and [ could find no beginning; 
‘he whole seemed to be a series of motions and operations re- 
volving in a circle—and [ could, at no particular point, trace 
that power which gave life and energy to the whole. I was 
pewildered—I was disheartened, and was again about to give 
myself up to the suggestions of despair, when I became, as be- 
fore, sensible of the mfluence and impressions of some superio: 
power. 

‘Do you compare, feeble and erring spirit—the works of 
God with your own? Do you look to find the universe con- 
structed on a model of human invention ? Do you believe that 
God, like the meaner powers which give energy to the ma- 
chines you contrive, acts only on one spot of this vast universe, 
and that the whole is thence moved by a succession of influ- 
ences ? Can you find such a spot ? Look at the structure and 
economy of your own body, which, short lived as it was, can 
teach a better lesson than all the wisdom of man. Can you 
there fix on one point, where exists and acts the first spring of 
all its operations ; or trace out the originating cause of its 
appetites, its functions, or enjoyments? Is it the heart whicl» 
sends forth streams of life and health through the whole sys- 
tem ? No, the heart depends on that very stream for its power 
of action. Is it the blood which penetrates and pervades the 
smallest fibre ? Whence comes that blood, or how could it cir- 
culate but for the heart, and the food from which if 1s pre- 
pared ? Go where you please—set out from any point—take 
any organ, you find that whilst it is subservient to the opera- 
tion of others, it is equally indebted for assistance to them ;— 
the whole is a circle of functions mutually connected, mutual- 
ly dependent, and all equally indebted for the continuance of 
their existence to the constant support of a single power, 
which acts at no one point, but extends to every fibre of the 
frame and actuates and gives energy to each. ‘This power Is 
che life which pervades the whole body. and is its essence and 
its soul. It is so with this universe that you behold, God is 
its life, its essence ; present at once in every point, by the 
constant operation of his power, he supports and keeps in mo 
tion the whole. There is then no cause but him—every thing 
else is but effect, whilst he is author of all. . ‘Trust not to the 
suggestions of the evil spirit. Did no® the harmony of nature 
alone demonstrate the existence of a benevolent and intelligent 
ereator, yet had he still made himself known by his revelations 
‘0 your species—revelations, which are dependent not on u- 
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human evidence, but on miracles, which yet speak in your 
ears.’ 

It is impossible to describe the effect which these impressions 
produced on my mind. Immediately the film fell from before 
my intellectual vision, and I clearly beheld the hand of God 
upholding and conducting all the infinite arrangements of his 
vast creation. His presence filled all space and seemed to per- 
vade and influence every atom both of the living and the dead, 
My doubts, my fears fled away before the light of his counte- 
nance that beamed upon me, as mist before the rising sun, and 
my soul was filled with the most enthusiastic and transporting 
ecstacy. L seemed again to have found a staff on which I could 
confidently lean through the endless march of eternity. Rap- 
ture thrilled through my frame, as the gates of Paradise rolled 
open on their living hinges to receive a spirit, recalled and re- 
deemed from the delusions of evil. Shining ones took me by 
the hand to welcome me to my new abode. and celestial music 
floated faintly on my ear. as I opened my eyes to heaven. But 
no! it was life, renewed and restored beyond expectation and 
beyond hope, that invigorated my frame, and when I looked 
to have beheld the glorious habitations of the eternal world, 
my eyes were again greeted by these nether spheres. The 
dews of returning health were on my forehead when I woke, 
my hands were bathed in the tears of paternal tenderness ; for 
he who had left me, as he believed, chilled with the damps of 
death, and had resigned me into the hands of his God, had 
found me restored as from the grave, to the hopes of life and 
the arms of affection. With my hands clasped in his and 
moistened with the tears of his joy. he was pouring forth his soul 
in gratitude to that being who had thus rendered back the life 
he was about to take to himself 5; to be, as I trust, more highly 
valued and worthily employed, than it had ever been before. 
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New Publications in the United States, in May and June, 1818, 


American Works. 
Biography. 

The Life, Deeds, and Opinions of Martin Luther. Translated 

from the German. By John Rortz. $1. New York. 
History. 

Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. vii. 
of the second series. 8vo. $2. Boston. 

A Brief History of the Battle which was fought on the 8th of 
May, 1725, between Capt. John Lovell and his associates, and a 
body of Indians under the command of Paugus Sachem, of the Pig- 
wacket ‘Tribe. By 'T. Symms, Pastor of a church in Bedford. 
Portland. 3 

Historical Sketches of the late War between the United States 
and Great Britain. By John Lewis Thompson. Fifth edition. 
New York, 

Memoirs of the Reign of Merat. By P. Perodi. 8vo. 25 cts. 
Boston. ? 

Geography and Topography. . 

A Map of South America, including the West Indies. Drawn 
from original documents, on two sheets. $7. Philadelphia. 

A Map of Caraccas, comprising the Provinces of Venezuela, 
Maracaibo, Varinas, Cumana, Spanish Cayenne, and the Isle of 
Margaritta. 75 cts. Philadelphia. 

The History of North America, containing a review of the cus- 
foms and manners of the original inhabitants, the first settlement 
of the British colonies, their rise, progress, &c. By the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper. $1. New York. 

| Natural Histor y. | 

American Medical Rotany, being a collection of the Native 
Medicinal Plants of the United States. With coloured engray- 
ines. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Rumford Professur and Lecturer 
on Materia Medica and Botany in Harvard University. No. 2. 
Royal Syo, $35,50. Boston. 

Law. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, &c. By the Honorable Jasper Yates. Vol. tii. 8vo. $6, 
Pinladelphia. ; 

Reports of Cases determined in the Superior Court of Connect- 
cut. By Thomas Day, Esq. Vol. v. 8vo. $6.50. ' 
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286 New Publications. [ July, 


Reports of Cases adjudged in the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York. By William Johnson. Vol. ii. 8vo. New 
York. — 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Chan. 
cery of the State of South Carolina from the Revolution to Decem- 
ber, 1813. By the Hon. William Desausure. 8vo. 3 vols. $21, 
Charleston. 

Trials of the Mail Robbers, Hare, Alexander, and Hare, &c. 
and of Wood as an Accessory, before the Circuit Court of the 
United States. Baltimore. 

A Treatise on the Law of Principal and Agent, and of Sales by 
Auction. By Samuel Livermore, Esq. 2 vols. 8vu. $10. Bal- 
timore. 

The Trial of Henry R. Hagerman, Esq. on an indictment fox 
an assault and battery with an intent to murder; committed on 
William Coleman, Esq. Editor of the New York Evening Post. 
New York. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supremwne Court 
of Judicature of the State of New York. By William Johnson, 
Part I. of vol. xv. 8vo. New York, 

The By-Laws and Orders of the Town of Boston, &c. 12mo, 
pp. 244. Boston. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By Dudley 
Atkins Tyng. Vol. xiv. 8vo. Boston. y 

Divinity. 

A Treatise on Fundamental Doctrines of the Christian Reli- 
gion, in which are illustrated the profession, ministry, worship, 
and faith of the Society of Friends. By Jessey Kersey. 50 ets, 
Concord, N. H. 

A Catechism of the Bible, in which all the most important 
events, characters, and circumstances, recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments, are noticed and illustrated. By the Rev. Men- 
zies Rayner. Huntingdon, Con. 

The Doctrine of the Saints’ Perseverance, further vindicated, 
in reply to Mr. Rayner and Mr. Thorp. By Bennett Tyler, pas- 
tor of a Church in Southbury. New Haven. 

Lectures on the Millennium. By Joseph Emerson, 18mo. pp 
288, Boston. 

Education. 

An Epitome of Ancient Geography. By Robert Mayo, M. D. 
Second edition. $1,50. Philadelphia. 

Botanical Terminology. By John Eberle, M.D. 75 cts, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The American Book-Keeper. By R. Sheys, Accountant, Svo. 
$1,75. New York. : 
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1818. | Mew Publications. 287 


«Miscellaneous. 


The Tour of James Monroe, President of the United States, in 
the year 1817, together with a Sketch of his life. By Samuel Put- 
nam W aldo, Esq. 12mo. $1. Hartford. 

Rambles in Italy, in the years 1816 and 1817. By an American. 
syo. $2. Baltimore. 

A Practical ‘Treatise on Perspective, also the Perspectograph 
for taking Views. By Mr. Busby. New York. 

The Old Bachelor. ‘By the author of the British Spy, a miniature 
edition. 2 vols. $1,75. 

The Third Report of the Bible Society in the County of Middle- 
sex, Mass. April 29, 1818. 8vo. Cambridge. 

An account of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill. By Maj. Gen. Hen- 
ry Dearborn, with an engraved plan. 8vo. $1. “Philadelphia. 

A Letter to Maj. Gen. ’ Henry Dearborn, repelling his unprovok- 
ed attack on the character of the late Maj. Gen. Putnam. By 
Daniel Putnam, Esq. 8vo. 25 cts. Boston. 

The Conversion of the world, or the Claims of Six Hundred 
Millions, and the ability and duty of the Churches respecting them. 
By the Rev. Messrs. Gordon, Hall and Newell, American Mis- 
sionaries at Bombay. 12mo. pp. 84. Andover. 

An Address of the Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. Andover. 

The Friend of Peace. No. XU. By Philo Pacifieus. 8vo. 
Boston. 

Second Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Society, 
preseuted May 12, 1815. New York. 

Report of the Executive Committee of the Bible Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, prepared for the Anniversary of the Society, June 4, 
1818. Boston. 

The Federalist, on the New Constitution, written in the year 
1788. By Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Jay, with an Ap- 
pendix containing the letters of Pacificus and Helvidius. The 
Numbers written ‘by Mr. Madison, corrected by himself. 8vo. $4. 
Washington. 

A Sermon Preached before the New Hampshire Legislature, on 
the Anniversary Election, June 4, 1818. By W illiam Allen, Pre- 
sident of Dartmouth Universitv. 12} cts. Concord. 

A Discourse Preached before the Convention of the Congrega- 
tional Clergy of Massachusetts, May 28,1818. By Henry Ww are, 
D. D. Professor of Divinity in Harvard University. Boston. 

Eulogy on the late Solomon M. Allen, Professor of Languages in’ 
Middlebury College. By Frederick Hall, A. A. S. Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophye Middlebury, Vt. 
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28 S Ebeling’s Library. [July 
‘ft 
740 American Editions of English Works. 


Lectures on the Figurative Language of the Holy Scriptures, 
By William Jones, M. A. F. R.S.  8vo. $2. Baltimore. 
An Impartial History of All Religions. By Robert Adam. 


53 vols. 8vo. $7.50. Philadelphia. 
The Life of the Rey. Thomas Coke, LL, D. By Samuel Drew. 


New York. 
An Abridgment of Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, 


By the Rev. Thomas Smith. $1. New York. 

‘Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Exposition of the English 
Language. By John Walker. 8vo. Stereotype. $3.50. N. York, 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto the Fourth. By Lord Byron, 
75 cts. Philadelphia. 

Thesame work. ‘Two editions,same price. New York. 

The Fudge Family i in Paris. 50 cts. New York. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea. 50 cts. N. York. 

The Lady’s Pocket Library, containing Miss More’s Essays, 
Dr. Gregory’ s Legacy, Mrs Chapone’s Letter on the Government 
of the Temper, Ste $1. New York. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons. By Rev. Edward Cooper. 
2 vols. 12mo. $2.25. Hartford. 

Women, or, Pouret Contre, A Tale. By C. A. Maturin. 12mo. 
2 vols. 32. Philadelphia. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, 
&c. By A. P. Wilson Philip. 8vo. $2,50. Philadelphia, 

Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson. Written by himself. 
Svo. $2,735. Philadelphia. e 

Observations on Lord Bathurst’s Speech in the House of Peers. 
relative to Buonaparte. 12mo. 75 cts. New York. 

Klegant Extracts. Vols. 8,9,10, 11, and 12. 18mo. $1. N. Y. 

A Treatise on the Age of the Horse. With an Essay on Founder. 
Contraction, and Running Thrush. By James Carver. $1. Phil. 


se 


Professor Ebeling’s Library.—Mr. Ebeling, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor in the Academy at Hambargh, one of the most esteemed and 
respected of the German literati ; the bosom friend of Klopstock, 
and entrusted with his papers, died the last summer at a great 
age. He had passed much of his life for the last fifty years in la- 
bouring for America—having published many volumes of America 
Geo graphy and Statisticks. He left a collection of materials relat- 
ing to America more complete, it is believed, than any extant, con- 
sisting of 3200 te 3500 vols——18 Port Folios of manuscript col- 
lections. and 10,000 maps. Weare happy to state, that Hon. Israe! 
Thorndike of Boston, desirous that our country should have the be- 
nefit of this great fund of information, has purch 1ased the whole, and 
presented it to the Library of the University. 
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